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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

The following chapters are an attempt to describe a particular 
aspect of the wage system. Under the existing industrial system 
every' worker lias liis price and n-ceives his jiayment foT service 
renderc'd, and one of the most important (jue,stions arising between 
employer and einjiloyi-d is tiiat of the basis on which this payment 
is to be made. . Broadly speaking, there are two possible bases of 
payment within the wage-sy'stem—jiayment for time worked and 
payment fop outjmt. There are indeed all kinds of modifications 
and minglings of these two princijiles ; but they are none the less 
fundamentally distinct. \ worker may be paid in strict accordance 
with the time sjxmt on the emjiloyer's work at so much jxt hour, 
per day, per week, per month, or per year; or he or she may be 
paid in aceordance with the work done at so much per piece, or 
per unit of effort. Again, the method of payment may be either 
individual or collective : the emjiloyer may deal separately with, 
and j>ay wages by time or output to, every worker individually, 
oj a lump sum may be paid over to a sin,glc worker on behalf of a 
group, or to the group itself. 

These two systems are, 1 have said, in principle distinct, however 
they may mingle in practice. But, to a very great extent, they 
do possess a common basis. A time-work system is never wholly 
without relation to output; for the enijffoyer inevitably expects a 
certain amount of work from the worker whom he employs, and if 
this amount is not forthcoming, he finds his remedy in discharging 
the worker. Payment by output, again, is never wholly without, 
relation to a time standard ; for piece-prices are invariably deter- 
mr id to a groat extent by the income wliich constitutes the normal 
standard of life for the workmen concerned. This, however, is 
only to say that both time-workers and piece-workers are subject 
to the wage system. 

3'his common basis of time payment and payment by output, 
however, docs not remove their essential difference. Under a 
purr* tim(J'work system the employer no doubt expects and exacts 
a minimum standard of output; but the worker who produces less 
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than this, as long as he continues to be employed, and the worker 
who produces more, both receive the same remuneration as the 
worker who produces exactly the minimum demanded. 06 a 
system of payment by output, on the other hand, the reference to, 
a standard weekly wage may determine the general level of re¬ 
muneration (athe piece-work prices, bonuses, etc.); Ixit the 
actual remuneration of the individual worker will vary with his or 
her output from day to day, or from week to week. Pa)mient by 
time means equal pajunent to all workers who are classified together 
by the employer or by Trade Union regulation ; payment by out¬ 
put means unequal remuneration for members of the samc'grade. 

The difference between the two systems is well exemplified in 
the contest that has arisen concerning the principle of " equid pay 
for equal work ” as between men and women. There is a dangerous 
ambiguity in this principle; for it does not say whether it means 
" equal pay for equal time ” or “ equal pay for equ.il output. ’' Doubt¬ 
less, the original meaning was that where women are employed on 
work previously done by men, they should be paid on the same 
system as the men and at the same rates, whether the pa}unent 
were made by time or bj' output; but it has been argued—^and 
the principle has be('n acted upon by the Govemment during the 
war—that “ equal pay for equal work ’’ means “ equal pay for an 
equal amount of work done,’’ i.e. for ecpial output, and'that, where 
women produce less than men on time-w'ork, they should accordingly 
receive a lower time-rate. This obviously strikes at the very basis 
of the time-work system, under which those workers who are doing 
the same kind of work all receive the s;ime wage without regard to 
their output. At the same lime it serves to drive home the point 
that a time-work .sj'stem has necessarily some relation to the output 
expected of the worker. 

This equality of remuneration between workers who are doing 
the same work is not, of eoi..”se, inevitable under the time-work 
system. An employer might quite well, and to some extent does, 
(fifferentiate between more and less capable workers even where 
pa 5 micnt is made by time. This differentiation, however, is some¬ 
times checked by Trade Union .action; for the Trade Union by 
collective bargaining aims at est.ablishiiig a standard rate for each 
class of work; and it may, in some cases, be as impossible for the 
employer to pay more than the standard rate to an individual as 
for him to pay less. Were the employer dealing with all his workers 
individually, without the intervention of Trade Unions, differentia¬ 
tion would no doubt prevail wdely in the' case of time-workers; 
as things are, it happens most often when Trade Unionism is weak 
or non-existent. In otlier cases, particularly among salary-earneis 
and employees of piddic bodies, a time-work system is combined 
with regular increments according to seniority. 

A special modification of the time-work system, also iestrijying 
the uniformity of pasnnent to men of the same trade, is in some 
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cases sanctioned and even reguMy arranged by the Trade Unions. 
This is where, within a craft, there are varying types of work in 
whidh the difference of capacity between workers is measurable 
Jess in terms of quantity, or output, than of quality of work. In 
such cases varying time-rates may exist according to the quality 
of the.work to be done or according to the quality or grade 
of capacity of the worker. In the engineering industry a higher 
time-rale is often paid on W'ork of special quality; and in the 
Furnishing Trades men arc regularly rated according to capacity, 
as IS. 3d. or IS. an liour men. 'I'hese modifications, however, do 
not alter the general principle of payment, w'hich is still by time; 
for any two workers who are rated at the same figure will receive 
the same remuneration without regard to the actual output secured 
and, in the last c:ise, equally without regard to the actual quality 
of the work dones 

We h.avc seen that time-work has, in practically all enses, some 
reference to output, in that the cin])loyer can and does dismiss a 
man who is not doing what he regards as a fair, or an average, 
day’s work. This principle, however, is very elastically applied, 
and under an ordinary time-work system it is seldom possible to 
say exactly what is the iniiiiniuni amount of work required by the 
einjiloyer. Whore the iniuiinuui bet nines fixed, time-work passes 
over into task-work. The task-work system, in its complete form, 
is a system under whieh tiie worker is set a definite output which 
must be attained per day, or per week, or per month. If the fixed 
output is riot attained, a proportionate deduction is made from the 
wages jiaid to the worker ; if it is exceeded, nothing extra is paid. 
Needless to say, this systi'in is strenuously ojijxised by the workers, 
nor does it exist in any organised tinde ; but many of the features 
of the task-work system e.xi.st in tho.se cases in which a certain 
output is rigidly exacted, and the worker w'ho fails to reach that 
oiftput is at once dismissed. In tlifoc eases there is no deduction 
from wages for failure to produce the standard amount; but in 
certain trades the threat of summary dismissal has even more 
effect in securing the inqiosition of a " task ” than could ever be 
exercised by deductions irom wages. Task-w'ork is a variant of 
time-work in that the payment made is proportionate not to output, 
but to time spent; but in it the common bifiiis of the two systems 
appears in the clearest form, since a minimum output is the con- 
. dition of receiving the time-wage. 

’'^ot a few tif th» " cffiriency ” systems which are connected 
witfi the, n;unc of “ .Scientific Management ” reproduce some of the 
conditions of task-work in that they penalise by a spcckilly low 
rarte of payment the W'orker who fails to reach a certain standard 
of output, and reward the worker who reaches or exceeds fliis 
0i4jJut. These systems of rewards and penalties applied by an 
unscypulijus employer to badly organised workers may be fuUy 
as objection.ablc as a task-work .system. 
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Systems of payment by outpu 1 j„are far more various and com¬ 
plicated than time-work systems. In some cases payment ^y 
output is the natural and almost inevitable remimeration* for 
certain kinds of service which cannot easily be paid by time: in 
others it is a conscious device for the accderation of production.' 
In the first Cj^se the system tends to be simple; in the,second 
the employer, in a continual search for new stimuli, tends to adopt 
more and more complicated devices, and very often a job passes 
through successive stages of time-pa5mient, piece-pajTnent, and 
bonus or “ reward " payment. The principle of ordinary piece¬ 
work is essentially simple. Instead of receiving so much per 
hour, the worker receives so much for every operation, or'group 
of operations, performed, at a flat rate per operation, the wages 
received being strictly proportionate to output. There are, how¬ 
ever, many modifications of this system in practiee. Where Trade 
Unions arc strong, they generally attempt to secure a guarantee 
that the earnings of the piece-worker will not fall below the hourly 
rate of wages. Not only do the Unions seek to establish piece- 
prices on such a basis that actual eaniings under piece-work con¬ 
ditions shall be above the standard time-rate; they also demand 
an absolute guarantee that every worker shall receive ,at least the 
standard time-rate, without reference to output. In some few 
cases they have gone further, and have providt^ that-,- since piece¬ 
work is openly advocated on the groued that it secures greater 
output and therefore greater effort from the worker, more than the 
standard time-rale (c.g. time and a quiutcr) shall be guarante^ 
to every individual who is working on ])iere-work. These systems 
alike serve to emphasise the time-work basis on wliich piece-work 
usually rests; and, in practice, piece-work prices are ULSually 
regarded as fair if they yield about a certain percentage settled by 
custom above the time-rate to the average worker. 

Naturally, piece-work is most easily adaptable to those occupa¬ 
tions in w'hich the work done is “ repetition ” work, i.e. in which an 
identical job is repeated an indefinite number of times. This is 
the position in all manufacturing industries which !ire highly 
standardised, and especially in the textile industries. It does not 
matter in such cases whether the number of distinct jobs is large 
or small; for providfed that they are repetitive in character, a 
standard price can be fixed for each job. Where the number of 
jobs is small and their nature simple, piece-work conditions are. 
easily adjusted: when jobs are numerous tind ctjmplicated, the 
most elaborate systems are sometimes ado'pted for the fixing and 
maintenance of piece-work prices. 

In such cases, the Trade Union finds its natural function >in 
establisliing the principle of collective bargaining in relation to 
piece-work prices, and the method adopted in the great repeti^ve 
industries where Trade Unionism is strong has been Ijiat of the 
standard price list—a long list, usually printed and sometimes of 
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qmte extraordinary complexity,‘setting forth in full the piece-work 
prite to be paid for every job regularly executed in the industry. 
Such lists are sometimes established for a particular works, and 
sometimes arrived at by agreement between the Unions and the 
employers for the whole industry, or lor a whole district, subject 
in many cases to modifications to meet the conditior.% in particular 
works. • 

Piece-work, however, is by no means confined to jobs of a 
repetitive character. It is often applied to trades and in cases 
in which a standard price list cannot be automatically apphed to 
a series of identical jobs. In tht'se ca.ses the ])rinciple of collective 
bargaining is by no means so easy to enforce ; and in some skilled 
trades its place has hitherto been taken by what is called “ mutuality,” 
i.e. the fixing o| a i)icce-j)rice for an individual job by mutual 
agreement between the employer, acting through his representative, 
and the workman or workmen who perform the job. Where this 
occurs, individual mutinility has often a measure of collective 
backing; for the men in the shop naturally act together in the 
adjustment of piece-prices, either through an organised committee 
or by unorganised co-o]>eratiou. Thus piece-work prices become 
to some extent fi.xed by workshop custom; but even so there is 
usually no ^proach to the fixity and almost automatic operation 
of the standard price list. One of the main questions with which 
we shall have to deal in (flis book is that of the relative spheres of 
the standard list and of “ mutuality,", and in this connc'ction we 
shall treat more fully of the methods by which the collective backing 
of " mutuality ” can be most effectively strengthened. Here it is 
only necessary to say that " mutuality ” operates very differently 
in the case of skilled workers who are well organised and trained 
to co-operation, and in that of less skilled workers who are badly 
organised and lack such training. This applies with special force 
in the case of women piece-workers. 

Naturally, the standard price list has reachixl its most perfect 
form in those trades which :ue most highly .standardised, especially 
in the cotton trades. " Mutuality,” on "the other hand, is mo.st 
prevalent where the jobs are not so repetitive in clniracter, or where 
the machinery on which the job is to be done is not of a standard 
pattern. The chief instance of the second type has been the 
engineering industry, though here the standardisation of recent 
years, and still more of the war period, has introduced many 
chai.^,2S, and in somi?«ases luis no doubt rendered '‘mutuality’’ 
in effect obsolete. 

So far we have been speaking of piece-work as a uniform system 
of payment strictly in proportion to output. It now remains to 
mention some of the variations of this general principle. Cases 
ex&t, though they are not frequent, in which, under a straight 
piece*worlf system, the piece-price diminishes as output increases, 
the price per article diminishing after the output has reached a 
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certain point. On the other han(t, in some cases the piece-price 
increases with increased output, in order that produ(d;ion may'he 
stimulated to the full. Tliis motive, however, more generally 
expresses itself in the granting of a bonus after output has passed a> 
given point. Thus, at this st.ige, the piece-work system develops 
mto the bonns S5fstem. It is, however, paradoxically trtie that 
most •bonus systems actually effect a reduction in the price per 
piece as the output increases. 

Bonuses, as an incentive to output, take saweral forms. The 
simplest is that which we have jusi described, the bonus being merely 
superimposed upon the piece-work system without any esrential 
change in the method of remuneration. In other cases a bonus 
of the same tyix’ is su])crimposed upon a time-work system. Only 
in the premium bonus system and in some American “ efficiency ” 
systems does a really distinct form of jnyment arise. In the 
various forms of the premium bonus system the basis is no longer 
a piece-^rice per article, but a standard time allowiujce in which 
the job is supposed to be done. If time is savi'd by the worker, 
that is, if the job Is done at greater sjx'ed and in a time less than 
the standard allowance, payment is made for a portion of the 
time saved in addition to the hours actually worked. Thus in the 
simplest form known as the Halsey system, if the standard time 
allowance for a job is ten luuirs, anil the worker di>c.s tlie job in six 
hours, payment will be. made for six hofirs, and in addition for a 
proportion, very often a half, of the four hours saved in the job. 
This payment will be made at the slaiulard hourly rate. Thus the 
premium bonus system takes as its basis the standard tim(;-rate. 
which is practically alw.ays giuiranteed to every worker under the 
system. Everything, of course, dejssuls upon the standard time 
allowance fixed for tlie job. It this is high, the worker will be able 
to save a considerable time, and so to e.irn high wages; if it^is 
low, only the hourly rate or a very liftle more may be earned. 
In fact, exactly the same jiroblems jiresent themselves in tlie fixing 
of standard time allowances under the premhim bonus system as 
in the fixing of piece-work prices, and exactly the same arguments 
about price lists and " mutuality ” apply. Hitherto, however, the 
premium bonus system has been practically confined to trades in 
which the standard price list is nou-exist<;iit, and standard time 
allowances have been fixed by “ mutuality ” where Trade Unionism 
is strong, and by the arbitrary impo.sition of the enyjdoyer where it 
is weak or non-existent. 

There is one otlier method of remuneration which deserves a 
mention side by side with those described above. Tills is profit- 
sharing in its various forms. We have seen tli.at the employl 5 r 
often desires to adopt a system of payment by results as an incentive 
to output. This tmd he may strive to att-ain in another way by 
giving his employees an "interest in the business.” fnste»d of 
afiording them a chance of earning time and a quarter or even time 
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and a half on piece-work or tjfe premium bonus system, he may 
pay them a percentage on wages varying with the profits of the 
concern. iTiis is, of course, quite different in principle, though 
, those employers who advocate it have the same end in view—and 
perhaps other ends as wcU. It is, however, a distinct method of 
pa3nn0nt, and one which has been, and may yet b(^ advocated as 
an alternative to piece-work or the premium bonus system^ and 
the fact that it may be put forward as an alternative entitles it to 
a place in our consideration. 

In this brief introduction I have trii^d to give a very general 
sumqjary of the main types of wage-payment without entering at 
all into their relative merits as methods of operating the wage 
system. Criticism and assessment of values will be easier when 
we have gone into more detail, and e.vamined the operation of the 
various s5rsteims*in some of the principal industries. The treatment 
adopted in the main portion of this book is that of dealing with 
the problems of W'age-payment one; by one, those cases being selected 
which serve to bring out the main |)rineiptes. In the later chapters 
the re.ader will find an attempt not only at criticism of existing 
methods, but also at a construeti\'e poliry for Trade Unionism in 
the immediate; futun-. The eontroversy about methods of payment 
will undoubtedly be one of the most serious that will arise in the 
peri(xl of reconstruction, when industrial conditions have to be 
resettled after the indust*eal revolution that has taken place during 
the war. In dealing with this problem, it is important that Trade 
Unionists should be <;quipped with knowledge, not only alwut 
their own trades, but also .about industry gi;nerally; for in many 
cases it will be found that tlu' .same problems occur in different 
industries, and that one trade has made some approach to a solution 
where another has lagged behind. The main object of this book 
is to bring clearly into light the primiples underlying the whole 
(fuestion. 



CHAPTER I] 

THIC POSITION IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 

How does it come aliout that workers are jtaid in synne jobs accord¬ 
ing to the time sixiiit in the employer's service, and in otliers accord¬ 
ing to the work done or output secured ? What are. in practice, the 
maul faAors which decide whetlnT a job sludl be paid for on time- 
rates, or on one of the many sj’sti'ins of " jiayment by results ” ? 
There is, indeed, no absolute logic in the matter ; but even a sujier- 
ficial examination of the. practice ]irevailin,g in various tradtsi 
serves to show some at least of the main reasons for adopting the 
one system or the other. 

I shall be able to bring these reasons most clearly' before the 
reader’s mind if I undertake a rapid survey of the methods of 
payment in some of the principal trades and industries. This is the 
purpose of tin; present chapter. 

In their standard work on Trade Union jnoblems and poliey 
published more than twenty years ago,* Mr. and Mrs. Sichiey Wi;bb 
included a table designed to illustrate the attitudi’ of the various 
Trade Unions at that time to systems of payment by results.^ The 
net result of their investigations was hrielly tiiis. Omitting from 
their survey the transjiort and general labour Unions, tla-y found 
42 Trade Unions, with a total membership of .573,000, which insisted 
upon piece-work, 38 'Trade Unions, with a inembtirship of 290,000, 
which insisted on time-work, and 24 Unions, with 140,000 members, 
which recognised both methods of payment. 

It may be doubted whether this cidculalion was ever of any 
high degree of accuracy, and it would certainly not be possible to 
make an accurate estimate on the siime basis to-tlay ; for now, to a 
greater extent than twenty years ago, very diverse tyrpes of workers 
are included in the same Trade Unions, with cfie result that, a few 
prominent exceptions apart, most Unions include both time- 
workers and piece-workers. We cannot, then, at the present time, 
present any numerical estimate of the proportion of piece-workers 
in industry, or of the attitude of Trade Unions to systems of pay- 
1 In 1807. 

• Sec Industrittl Democracy, pp. 280-7. 
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ment by results. It is only possible to define the attitude of the 
n^jn groups of workers and tc? describe the s^tems under which 
they actually work. 

The tendency of the last two decades has undoubtedly been in 
*the direction of a more widespread adoption of payment by results. 
This tendency has been furthered by the rapid development of 
machinery, and of fixed capital generally, which has reduced the 
proportion wliich labour cost bears to the total cost of production, 
and it has been greatly accelerated in some industries by the war. 
It is, however, doubtful whether, outside the engineering and allied 
industries, there has been any very great change in the relative 
numbtr of piece-workers and day-workers. 

In most manufacturing industries, though not in all, the Trade 
Unions, at any rate nationally, do not to-day so much insist on 
either day-work or payment by results ;is endeavour to lay down 
the conditions under whirh either system may be worked. The 
textile industries are still almost entirely piece-work in^lfistrics: 
the building industry, on the other hand, maintains unaltered its 
firm opiwsition to all systems of jaiyment by results. But in other 
casts the tendency is for systems of payment by results to encroach 
gradually ujMn time-work systems, sometimes in face of more or 
less determined Trade Union opposition. 

With this brief introduction, we may proceed at once to our 
survey of the field of ind*istry. Perforce, we shall ignore all but 
the main groups ; but those that are dealt with furnish a fair sample 
of the whole. 

I. Let us begin with the Iransport industries, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb omitted from their suivey. Railw,iy work Ls, of 
course, owing to its nature, almost aU day-work, if we except con- 
stniction work in the locomotive .shops, wliich comes under the 
heading of engineering. There ai'e in some railways “ mileage " 
bcftiuses for locomotive drivers, and ])iece-work in goods yards is 
not unknown on certain work ; but these are almost insignificant 
exceptions to the general rule—unless, indeed, the variable " tips ” 
of railway porters are to be regarded as instances of “ payment by 
results.” 

Other forms of land transport work again, whether on tram, 
bus, lorry, or cart, are almost necessarily time-work. The excep¬ 
tion is the taxi-driver, who is in effect a piece-worker of a peculiu 
type. 

Waterside Work admits of both systems. Coal trimming and 
bun«.eriug is almost always piece-work. It calls lor very great 
strength and for the utmost exertian, and therefore an incentive is, 
UBder present conditions, necessary to secure its execution. It is, 
moreover, work at wliich no man is strong enough to work regularly 
six days a week ; and the workers prefer a piece-work system, not 
only because it secures them higher earnings, but also because it 
leavdl them freer in their comings and goings. In normal times the 
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worker in this occupation goes " ajl out ” lor a few da5«, and then 
rests for a few days: and this would be very difficult under a tipie- 
work system. * 

The loading and unloading of other standard products such as, 
iron ore, grain, pit props and other timber, and anything else easily 
calculable in tfrms of weight or measurement, is often done on piece¬ 
work at so much per ton, per sack, etc., with elaborate special 
tariff to meet special cases. This, however, is not universal, and 
the custom varies from port to port for no ascertainable reason. In 
some ports {e.g. Liverpool) there has bwn in recent yemrs a tendency 
on the men's side to endeavour to (;liminate ])iece-\vork altogjether ; 
in otliers (c.g. Newport) attempts by the employers to introduce 
time-work have been strenuously resisted by the men. 

Work at sea, whether it be that of the sailors, the cooks and 
stewards, or the marine engineers, is again necessavily time-work. 

II. We may deal next with the group of extractive industrk>s. 
Mining ^s, m the main, a piece-work industry. In all districts the 
vast majority of the actual coal-getters or hewers are paid by the 
ton. Underground haulage is usually, but not always, paid for in 
the same way. But, with regard to other classes of colliery labour, 
there is very great variety in the customs of different districts. 
In South Wales every possible type of work is on a piece-work 
basis, even surface haulage being j)aid for on a collective tonnage 
rate. In other districts, as’in Durham, the greater part of the work, 
other than actual coal-getting, is paid for on day-work rates. At 
the Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
in 1916, the Lancashire and Cheshire delegates brought forward a 
resolution in favour of the entire abolition of piece-work, largely on 
the ground that it would reduce the danger of accidents. This has 
been described as “ a feeler resolution ” ; but there is no doubt that 
it has received considerable support. 

Agriculture is in the main a time-work industry, and couffl, 
for the most part, not be anything else, although harve.sting, and to 
a less extent certain other operations, are often done wholly or partly 
on a piece-work basis. 

III. We come now to the group of metal industries, be.ginning 
with the processes of manufacturing iron and steel from the ore and 
of producing plates, rails, tin-plates, etc. So far as “ direct ” 
workers are concerned, the iron and stee.l industry is almost entirely 
a piece-work industry, though there are large numbers of “ addi¬ 
tional ” workers, mcclianics, enginemen, la^eurers,* etc., who are 
paid by time. The product is in these cases standardised, and 
lends itself easily to the compukition of wages in terms of output 
on a tonnage basis. The standard price list therefore prevails. ' 

Foundry work cannot be so easily classified. Loose-box mould¬ 
ing in connection with engineering works or in jobbing or conttaft 
foundries, in which the bulk of the heavy and the most slalful york 
is done, is mainly paid on a day-work basis, though there are a 
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number of shops in which pi^»-work, and even bonus, S5«teras 
exist. The two principal Unions catering for this class of worker, 
the Friendly Society of Ironfounders and the Associated Iron- 
moulders of Scotland, while they are not prepared to take drastic 
action to abolish piece-work where it has become established, 
oppose its extension and abolish it where they can. , 

The less skilled and more repetitive moulding work conpected 
with the light casting trade, especially the manufacture of stoves, 
grates, fenders, baths, etc., lends itself more easily to piece-work 
methods, including the listing of prices, and is more often remuner¬ 
ated ,on a piece-work basis. 

Machine - moulding, esixa-ially in textile and agricultural 
macliincry and railway shops, is largely piece-work. 

There are. of course, in all classes of foundries, large numbers 
of workers othtr than nioukh'rs who are mainly paid by time. 
Core-making, however, is often done on a piece-work system, and 
in some, districts the. foreman is in the position of a sub-cqptractor. 

PattenrmakiTig is almost entirely time-work, and the Unions 
concerned do not admit any other system, though in a few cases the 
employers have succeeded in introducing bonus systems. In their 
oppo.sition to payment by results th<- patternmakers resemble 
practically the whole of the woodwoi king trades. 

Turning now to general wigineering, we hud an industry far 
more divereilied, and ont in wliich the two systerns exist side by 
side. Repetition workers and semi-skilled machine workers are 
very often paid by the piece ; the metlnKls of paying skilled workers 
vary, not only w'itli the character of the work done, but also with 
district and workshop custom. The engineering Trade Unions long 
refused to recognise any piece-work system ; but at the close of the 
1897 strike they were compelled to accept the em])loyers’ right to 
introduce pa}'ment by results, and this acceptance was continued 
in the subsequent agreements of 1901 and 1907, while the Premium 
Bonus Memoriuidum signed at Carlisle in iqo2 extended the accept¬ 
ance to that S5'stein also in the case of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, the chief Union in the industry. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, however, terminated the 1907 agreement by 
notice in 1914, just before the oiitbrealc of the war; but the war has 
prevented any new adjustment from being made. 

The effect of the war has been to bring about, under Govern¬ 
ment pressure a big increase in payment by results ; but this has 
be 1 strongly objected to by the Unions, and they have refused, 
even during the war, an5’ general acceptance of the system. One of 
the main objections to payment by results in the engineering industry 
'lies in the complete absence of any systematic regulation of piece¬ 
work prices or bonus times, and the very great practical difficulty of 
applying in such cases the method of collective bargaining. 

tBlacksmithing is in much the same position as other engineering 
work. Piece-work and bonus systems are disliked by the Unions; 
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but in a good many cases the ^ploycrs have secured their 

adoption. , , ; r-, ■ xu 

Shipyard work is largely piece-work. The largest Union, the 
Boilermakers, consists largely of piece-workers, and has elaboratet 
methods of regulating piece-work prices by collective bMgaming. 
Shipwrights’ ijiork was, before the war, time-work ; but pieCe-work 
has been introduced during the war. This applies to some other 
shipyard crafts. Drillers, who are organised in a separate section 
of the Shipwriglits' Society, arc piece-wqj-kers who work mostly 
under standard price lists. Most woodworking crafts, however, 
insist on time-work even in the shipyards ; and this applies also to 
the plumbers, painters, and other crafts. There has been a big 
incrca.se during the war in the payment of shipyard work by remits, 
and the Admiralty has conducted a special campaign with this object 
in view. Marine engineering is in much the shme position as 
general engineering. . 

SheeV-metal work is partly time-work and partly piece-work. 
The Midland makers of domestic utensils, tin box(!s, etc., arc mostly 
piece-workers, while most of the shipyard sheet-metal workers remain 
under a time-w'ork system. 

The miscellaneous metal trades arc too various to admit of clear 
classification ; but the greater number (;f those einploj'cd are piece¬ 
workers. In some cases, as in the brass trade.s, sjiecial sj^tems arc 
in force, the “ grading scheme ” ot the Birmingliam bra.ssworkers 
being of special interest and importance. 

The woodworking trades—carjienters and joiners, cabinet¬ 
makers, furnishing trades, upholsterers, coachmakers and wheel¬ 
wrights, as well as patternmakers- -are almost (sitirely time-wrork 
trades, at all events wherever effective Trade Unions exist. The 
Unions regard payment by results as utterly imsuited to the 
conditions of their work, and many disputes have arisen, both 
before and during the war, out of attempts to introduce such 
systems. , 

The building industry is the great example of a time-work 
industry in which acute controversy has existed concerning the 
proper method of wage-payment. The building trades—stone¬ 
masons, bricklayers, plasterers, slaters imd tilers, plumbers and 
heating engineers, painters and the various woodworking crafts 
mentioned above, as well as scaffolders and other builders’ labourers 
—all insist on day-work rates. ... 

The printing industry admits both systenjp*. but it is mainly a 
day-work industry. Compositors in London, including both case 
hands and machine operators, work both on tiine-work and on piece-^ 
work, governed by a comprehensive list of prices, but, in practice, 
except on newspaper work, time-work largely preponderates. Jin 
the provinces time-work is even more general, although the Typo* 
graphical Association recognis&s piece-work on linotype ami mqrio- 
tj^ machines. The other crafts are mainly time-workers; but 
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bookbinding is a mixed trade in which the two systems exist side 
b3J,side. * 

The greaft textile industries arc the natural home of piece-work 
systems. Their products are, in most cases, dependent on power- 
* driven macliincry, the speed of which is dictated by the employer. 
They are, moreover, absolutely standardised, and admit of ready 
calculation in tenns of output. Elaborate price lists Sgreed between 
Employers' Associations and Trade Unions are therefore th6 rule, 
and provide for most contingencies. These have been brought to 
the greatest perfection in the cotton indu.stry of Lancashire, but 
they exist in the woollen and other textile industries as well, though 
they are far less complete and show far less uniformity from district 
to district. Disputes in these trades arise mainly from employers’ 
complaints as to faulty work and workmen’s complaints as to 
defective material. 

The clothing trades woik under various systems, piece-work 
being almost universal whore large-scale factory production exists, 
while the two systems e.xist side by side in tlie smaller workshops. 
Some of the worst “ sweat-shops ” are time-work establishments, in 
which supervision and over-drive are used to maintain output in 
preference to the incentive of a piece-work rate. The sweated 
home-workers are, of course, always paid by the piece. 

The b(X)t and shoe industry recognises both systems; but 
piece-work has long beep giiining ground at the expense of time¬ 
work, and the war has greatly hastened this process. The product 
being stjmdardised, piece-work ])rices can be readily calculated; 
and elaborate lists of prices e.xist. It is interesting to notice that 
the National Union of Boot and Slioe Operatives insists that, where 
piece-work is introduced into any shop or department, its intro¬ 
duction shall be universal. The two systems are never allowed to 
be worked .side by side in the same department. 

*■ The glass and pottery trades work mainly under piece-work 
systems, very imperfectly safeginirdod as a rule by collective bar¬ 
gaining, although in some cases workshop committees exist and 
secure recognition. The more skilled workers in the pottery trades 
especially tend to prefer piece-work because they hold that it gives 
them greater freedom as to time-keeinng. This is, no doubt, largely 
due to the continuance of small-scale production in the industry. 

Of tlic many smaller manufacturing industries I can only speak 
generally. As these smaller industries arc less organised on both 
sides, there is natufally less uniformity of practice than in cases 
wjiere Trade UnioniShi is strong axnong employers and workers 
alike. What has been said of, tailoring and clothing generally 
"lapplies to many other weakly organisrf industries. Time-work 
is often found where wages are lowest and sweating most prevalent, 
Jptteausc where the workers are weak it is possible for the employers 
to exac^ piece-work intensity for a time rate of wages. It would, 
ho^rever, be a mistake to generalise on this point. The worst 
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" sweater ” may adopt either time-work or piece-work as a method 
of payment, and his actual choice depends as much on accident^r 
custom as on the fitness of the trade concerned for th# one swtem 
or the other. 

The distributive trades, wholesale and retail, co-operative and* 
private, are naturi^y in the main time-work trades, though systems 
of part payment in commission on takings are unpleasantly pre- 
valenf in some branches of retail trade. In some cases these 
commission systems apply only to managers : in others the private 
trader puts practically his whole staff on commission. This practice 
is naturally resisted by the Trade Unions, and could not persist if 
the distributive trades W'ere fully organised. It may be addeS that 
various subsichary processes connected with distribution, such as 
bottling, packing, labelling, etc., are largely done under piece-work 
conditions. 

Clerical work of all sorts, whether the employer be the Govern¬ 
ment, ajocal authority, an office, or a railwa}' company, is almost 
necessarily time-work, though here, too, in some cases a commission 
system creeps in on commercial work. It mav be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the most sweated classes of workers, 
such as envelope addressers, work by the piece. Indl-time typists 
are employed at weekly rates ; but the independent typist usually 
gains a precarious livelihood at so much per thoiusand words. 

The Post Office is an example of a tiiwe-work industry with an 
elaborate system of remuneration based upon graded incremental 
scales of saJaries and wages. 

We may now perhaps sum up by wav of a table the various 
facts of wliich we have given a rapid survey. ThLs table cannot be 
exact, because in most industries time-work and payment by results 
exist side by side. All we can do is to give a general impression of 
the prevalent system of payment in each of the principal industrial 
groups. ' 

A. Industries in which the nature of the work usually necessitates 
payment by time. 

I Railwa3's. 

Tramways and Omnibus Services, 
farting. 

Work on board sliij). 

Agriculture. 

Distribution. 

Clerical Work, 

B. Industries other than those in Group A in whieh time-work is 
actually the prevailing system. 

Building and Woodworking. 

Printing. 
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C. Industries in which system^ of payment by results prevail. 

Mining. 

Iron and Steel and Tinplate. 

Textiles. 

Pottery and Glass. 

D. Industries in which both systems exist. 

Waterside Work. 

ILngineering and Foundry Work. 

Slii])yards. 

Mist'cllaneous Metal Trades. 

Clothing. 

Boot and Shoe. 

It should be said that in Group D the Trade Union attitude to 
piece-work varies very widely, not only as between industry and 
industry, but also as between craft and craft. * 

We can now pass to a more definite attempt to estimate the 
causes which make for tiie adoption of the one method of pa5mient 
in preferenci' to tlie otlier. Ciisfom, of course, plays a big part in 
most cases; but custom, though sometimes irrational, is often the 
product of king e.\-]>erience. Where the one method or the other 
is in general operation, it, is fairly clear that either employers or 
workmen, or both, have some reason for regarding it as the best 
sy.stcm for their trade. 

The causes leading to the adoption of payment by re.sults are 
various. We hear most nowadays in this connection of the ne^ for 
increasing outiuit and making the most of our industrial plant; 
and, from the manufacturer’s point of view, this need becomes 
increasingly urgent^ as the machinery used becomes more compli- 
ciftcd and moie expensive. This, however, has not been in the past 
by any means the only cause. To the economic individualist, the 
only just system of remuneration seems to be one which rewards 
each individual worker according to the amount of work done by 
liim. The Trade Union standard rate is continually attacked by 
employers and economists on the ground that it tends to ensure the 
same remuneration to the hss capable and to the " slacker” as to 
the more capable or more energetic workers. This argument has 
not been without its force among Trade Union leaders of the in¬ 
dividualist school, for instance, i( was strongly emphasised by 
Mr. ’. J. Davis, Gcnefol Secretary of the National Society of Brass- 
workers, when he was arguing in fi|,vour of the scheme—now in force 
m the BinningJiatn bras.s trade -of grading workers according to 
capacity. In this case, indeed, the alternatives put forward were 
itj)trtiine-\vork and ])ieeo-work. but a flat standard rate and grad^ 
standard ^ates for workers of varying capacity; but the principle 
invdlved m the argument was the same. As long as payment is 
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made for work done, as it is under^ all existing s}'stems of indnstrial 
organisation, there will dearly be a tendency among ^dividuaiists 
to regard pa}nment by results as the most equitable system. 

T^ese, however, are in the main the arguments of employerr 
and economists of the employing dass. T..et us see, if we can, what 
are the reasojjs that have led the workers in a number of trades and 
industries to prefer payment by results. The individualist argu¬ 
ment, as we have seen, counts in this case also; but it would be 
easy to overestimate its importance in the workman’s eyes. The 
arguments which he uses in favour of payment by results are usually 
quite different. In the first place, in a number of trades the work¬ 
men daim that payment by rwults leaves them more their own 
ma.sters. They are more free to take time off from their work, less 
tied to continuous application, and less subject to continuous super¬ 
vision and overdrive by foremen and managers. 'J'his argument 
is of very varying importance in different classes of work. To the 
coal-tripimer, whose work is discontinuous, and to many craftsmen 
who work in small shojw and are more or less on an equality with 
their employers, it is of the greatest weight; to workers in liighly 
organised industries and under large-sc;de jwoduction it applies in 
a fat less degree. 

Secondly, payment by results docs mean, in many cases, an 
increase in earnings, at least over a limited jjeriod, Iind, for the 
wage-earner of to-day, an increase in earrings means a rather better 
chance of living the sort of life which all reasonable beings ought 
to be in a position to live. Payment by results does undoubtedly, 
in a number of trades, increase output, and therewith earnings, 
even if, in some cases, tlie effect on the standard rate is, in the long 
run, unfavourable. 

On the other hand, in some cast's payment by results is opposed 
by employers and workers on other grounds. . Again, the reasons 
are various. The employer may hold that he can get better results 
out of his workers by paying more for supervision and driving them 
hard than by increasing his direct wages bill. In short, he may 
hope to get, and in some cases may actually get, piece-work intensity 
for time wages. This is usually the position, for instance, of the 
sub-contractor, " piece-master ” or “ butty-man.” He may further 
have a conviction that it is almost immoral for his workers’ earnings 
to rise above a certain level; but this is even more likely to lead to 
piece-work combined with price-cutting than to a time-work system. 
Thirdly, the employer may have a better motive. Quality may 
coimt for much in his work, and he may hold that the adoption of 
payment by results will lead to a deterioration in the quality of the 
product. 

The worker’s objections to payment by results are more com¬ 
plex. In the first place, he fears speeding-up beyond what he 
regards as " a fair day’s work.” Secondly, he fears that speeding- 
up will be used for the purpose of reducing prices, and that, if he 
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produces more, his employer wifl cut rates and secure the benefit 
m extra profits. Thirdly, he is proud of his craftsmanslup, and 
fears that payment by results will have a bad effect on the quality 
of the product. Fourthly, he fears that an increased product per 
man per.hour will mean less employment for himself ai^ his fellows, 
and increased liability to unemployment, with all that unemployment 
entails. Fifthly, he secs that the effect of pa5ment by results is in 
many cases to set man against man, and that, whereas time-work 
and the standard rate conduce to solidiuity, payment by results 
makes workmen jealous and su.spicious one of another. 

The'se human reasons for and against payment by results are 
of very, different importance under different circumstances, and we 
shall return to them all in subsequent chapters. Here we are only 
concerned to state opinions without analysing their real value. 

To these human considerations many others must be added. 
We have seen that some branches of industry must necessarily be 
conducted under a system of payment for time worked, and that 
these include nearly all derical work and the bulk of transport 
work. It Is not the case that there are any trades or industries in 
wliich paj'ment by results is the only poiisible B3'stem, unless work 
done in the worker's home be so regarded ; but it is the case that 
some industries, by their very nature, lend themselves easily to such 
a methcxl of remuneration.* 

As we saw in the first chapter, one of the main determining 
factors under any system of payment by results is the degree in 
which a given amount of effort or skill can be relied upon to produce 
a given result. This is naturally the case rougWy in proportion as 
the products, the processes, and tlie machinery used are standardised. 
A worker producing a standard product by a standard process on a 
standard machine will differ in productivity from another worker 
on’the same job according to the effort used, and the skill or 
dexterity with which that effort is applied. Payment according 
to production, therefore, will in such a case mean payment accord¬ 
ing to the productive vahie of the worker, and will therefore so far 
conform to the individualist standard of justice. Of course it is 
never possible to eliminate entirely conditions affecting production 
which are outside the worker’s control; but these factors may be 
relatively unimportant, and may be hdd to average out fairly over 
a reasonably long period. Where they cannot be relied on to 
" average out,’* thcy*aro sometimes compensatrxl for by special 
allow,, ices of various Rinds. This is the position in the cotton 
industry, and, to a less e.xtent, in many other kinds of repetition 
w^rk, and tlus is enough to account for the prevalence, in such 
cases, of payment by results. 

„_EfVen where the material factors are less uniform, but the 
product is.absolutely a standard product, readily measurable in 
quanfltative terms, there will be a strong tendency to adopt pay¬ 
ment by results; for here, too, favouritism or ill-luck, apart from 
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good and bad conditions, will be likely to “ average out,” fairly/>ver 
a period of time. This is the position with regard tb coal-getting, 
and the production of manufactured iron and steel. The balance 
between earnings and effort and skill is less accurate; but, in tHfe 
bulk of case®, the worker is paid according to his productive Vidue. 
Thu individualist justice is not by any means absolute. In the 
coal mines, for instance, the peculiar difficulty of the *‘ abnormal 
place " has to be specially provided for; but such difficulties' are 
none the less in the nature of exceptions. 

Thirdly, where there is ]iot even this rough accuracy, and where 
the product is not so readily measurable in purely quantitative 
terms, the conditions may be such as to encourage the adoption of 
payment by results. If the overhead charges or ‘‘ oncost^’ of an 
industrial process are very high, tmd a considerable saving can be 
effected by getting a bigger production from the machine, it may 
pay the employer to offer what seem to be generous terms in order 
to secure greater production. This is undoubtedly the case in 
certain manufacturing proci.sses, notably in engineering and ship¬ 
building, wlu’re tlie workers are too strongly organised to be speeded- 
up by any method other than that of extra inducements. 

Fourthly, even where none of tlie above conditions is present 
in a high degree, the continuance of a system of jiaymont by results 
may be made easy by the existence oh a well-organised system of 
collective bargaining about piece-work prices or basis-time allow¬ 
ances, under which the difficulties and abnormalities arising under 
the system are constantly corrected and adjusted by organised 
effort on both sides. This is, 1 think, the position of the boiler¬ 
makers, drillers, and certain of the smaller metid trades, as well as 
of the piece-working compositors. 

It is clear that, even in industries in wliich some of the above 
conditions exist, the workmen’s objection to piece-work is upEeld 
largely by the absence of miy satisfactory method of safeguarding 
piece-work prices. An unregulated systcan of payment by results, 
under which the employer or his foremen fix and readjust prices for 
successive jobs at their owm sw’cet will, is certainly the worst possible 
system of payment for all except the few most rapid and dexterous 
workers. Employers would probably have encountered far less 
resistance to their efforts to establish payment by results had they 
not so often attempted to introduce it in this fonn, and thus to use 
it as a method of defeating collective bargaining. 

We may now sum up briefly the results of this chapter. We 
have seen that a system of payment by results is easiest to establish 
and operate where the following conditions arc present: 

(1) Where a given amount of effort and skill can be relied upon 

to result in a given product. » 

(2) Where the product is easily measurable in simple quiuitita- 

tive terms (e.g. by the ton). 
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Where increased productWty means a considerable saving 
in standing cliargi's, and thereby a reduction in the cost 
of production per unit. 

(4) Where .a highly developi-d system of collective bargaining 

^ exists, or wliere such a system can be created. 

We have seen further what arc the main iuduceinents fo» the 
1 mploycr to press for payment by results; 

(1) The desire for increased output as a means of reducing the 

cost of production (tliis is the same as (3) above). 

(2) Che feeling that hidividualist justice will be done if each 

worker is rewaided according to his productive efficiency. 

(3) In some cases, the possibility of ascertaining the amount the 

worker i^ cajjable of jirodncing, and then of cutting prices 
to the, lowest ))ossible limit. 

Next we saw the worker's leasons for preferring paym«it by 
results in certain cases : 

(1) yiie possibility of greater freedom in respect of time-keeping 

and attention to work. 

(2) The chance of higher earnings, and the greater interest 

givep to the work by the monetary inducement. 

(3) In some cases, the same individualist fivling as we ascribed 

to the ('inployers. * 

We then turned to the arguments on the other side, and first we 
dealt with these from the employer’s point of view: 

(r) The iiossibility of chcajicniiig cost by supiervisioji and drive, 
and of securing ])iecc-ndrk intensitv for time-rates of 
wages. 

^2) In some cases, the feeling that it is immoral for the workman 
to I'arn more than his standaid rate. 

(3) In some cases, the desire to preserve a high quality of 
workinanshi]). 

Lastly, w(! saw the worldng-class objections; 

(1) The fear of S])eeding-iip. 

(2) The fear of jirice-cin ting following on speeding-up. 

{3) The desire to prcscn'c a high standard of craftsmanship. 

{4) The fear uncgqiioymcnt due to a higher productivity per 
man ii. in inelastic market. 

(5) The fear that fiaymcnt by ij'sults will break up solidarity 
< by setting man against man and breeding mutual jealousy 

and suspicion. 

In*this chapter I have set good and bad. real and true, reasons 
down together nuthout attempting any valuation of them. I have 
done thK because it is unportant at the outset to understand the 
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different points of view of the various sections of workers and 
employers, in order that we may be able to approach the proMem 
of wage-payment from a human, as well as from a purely industrial, 
standpoint. These facts clear in our minds, we can proceed to 
discuss the various problems with a far better grasp of the general 
situation. 



CIIAITIiR III 

OUTPUT 

The argumont ujiially addurcd by the cniplovor wlio desires to 
introduce s<jme system of j)ayraent b3' results is the necessity of 
increasing output. The workinaji, lie contends, cannot be per¬ 
suaded, under a time-work s^’slem, to turn out a “ hiir day’s ^ork ” : 
he needs some stimulus, some incentive of immediate personal gain, 
before he can be induced to put out his full effort. Paj’ment by 
results, it is said, {uovidos this stimuhis, mid .secures at the same 
time higher earnings for tin; workman and a lower cost of production 
for the employer. Both emplo3er and workman benefit, and—so 
the argument runs—the national industr3' benefits also. 

In support of this contention employers are fond of drawing 
comparisons between British industry and German or American 
industry. Output, they tell us, is far higher in the United States 
and in Germany, where systems of jiaymcnt by results obtain to a 
greater extent than in this country. These parallels are drawn very 
largely from the engineering industr3'; but it is interesting to note 
that American Trade Unionist mechanics have, on the whole, shown 
themselves even more hostile to pa3'ment by results than those of 
Great Britain. If payment by results means a paradise for work¬ 
man as well as for employer it seems curious that this should be the 
case. 

In fact, comparisons with foreign countries based on statistics 
of output are liable to be completely misleading. They take, for 
the most part, no account of the character of the product or of the 
conditions under which production is carried on. As a result, many, 
of the recent attempts to histitute pa3-nent by results in this countiy 
have been attempts t^grafl conditions applicable only to standard.- 
ised methods of produetton on to methods which are the ver3’ reverse 
of standardised. 

« However this country may compare witli others in respect of 
restriction of output, there can be no doubt that, in the majority of 
case», the introduction of payment b3' results is followed by an 
iminediate^increase in output. The incentive afforded by a picce- 
worl^or bonus system does get more out of the worker, at least 
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until he has become accustomed to it, and out of some workers it 
will always get more. ^ 

It would, however, be the greatest possible mistake to suppose 
that the practices which the employers and the newspapers call 
" restriction of output ” obtain only under time-work conditions! 
This is, in fact, the very oppositt; of the truth. Many of ^he most 
bitter and dintinual complaints about restriction of output have 
been‘'made by employers in trades in wliicli payment by results 
actually obtains, and picce-workere and premium bonus-workers 
have come in for more than tbeir share of the blame. I do not mean 
to suggest that payment by results necessarily leads to restriction of 
. output, but 1 do suggest that it very often docs so, especially where 
it is applied to non-standardised trades, or without being accom- 
ptanied by a complete system of collective bargaining. 

Before we go further we must endeavour to e\,;)lain this pheno¬ 
menon which is known as “ restriction of output.” The jdjrase is 
very loosely used, and is made to bear a variety of meanings, of 
which at least foui- can be deiiuitely stated. 

(1) " Restriction of output ” is most nat>irally used in the sense 
of deUberate ca' canny, which means going slowly on purpose, 
usually with a definite object in \'iew. This practice ranges from 
the temporary adoption of the “stay-in strike,” as a method of 
getting redress for a particular grievance, to continual limitation 
of output, often on a particular job, for the purpose of keeping up 
piece-work prices or basis-time allowances. 

(2) The second souse attached to the pihrase relates it closely to 
the conception of a “ fair day’s work.” As long as enipJoyers and 
employed exist, there are likely to be two views as to the amount 
of energy that constitutes a “ fair day's work.” Tin- einjiloycr will 
have one view, and the woikman another ; and the former will 
accuse the latter of “ restriction of outjnit ” if he fails to put out 
the higher standard of eflort. . 

(3) The phrase ''restriction of output ” is commonly extended 
to many questions besides the amount of effort exeried by the 
individual w'orkman. Trade I'nions or workmen lay down in many 
cases elaborate regulations witli regard to the type of workman who 
is to be idlowed to do a particular job or to operate a particular 
class of machine. Such regulations arc often denonneed as restric¬ 
tive of output on the ground tliat they prevent the employer from 
making the fullest possible use of the labour power at liis command. 

(4) Similar accusations are made againi^ otliiv working rules 

laid down by Trade Unions or enforced by Voncert among tbo men 
in a particular shop. It is apolicd particularly to rules limiting 
overtime or regulating the supply and distribution of work in the 
workshop, or imposing prohibitions or restrictions on the working 
of systems of payment by results. ' , 

'There are, no doubt, many^ other senses sometime^ attached 
to the phrase “restriction of output.” Those enumerated above 
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seem, however, to be the commonest and the most easdy defined, 
and if we concentrate upon theiy, we shall be covering most of the 
ground that ^s in dispute. 

We must next note that there are at least four ways in which 
•collective “ restriction of output,” in the senses defined above, can 
take place. 

(1) The " restriction ” may be definitely imposed Ijy the rules of 
a Trade Union. Instances of this are the definite prohibiten of 
piece-work, and bonus systems, which is found in the rule-books of 
some Trade Unions (Carpenters and Joiners, etc.), and the far more 
frequent rules prohibiting the introduction of piecc!-work or bonus 
systems into any shop in which it is not already established and 
urging its abolition where it exists (Stonemasons, Heating Engineers, 
Iron, Steel, and Brass Dressers, Coretnakers, Ironfounders, Black¬ 
smiths, Electrical 'I rades Union, etc.), or restricting its operation by 
elaborate conditions (Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Copper¬ 
smiths, Boilermakers. Coachinakers, etc.). 

(2) The “ restriction " may be iinjX)sed, not by rule,,but by 
local bye-laws of a Trade Union. Thus many of the above Trade 
Unions have more detailed regulations governing the operation of 
pa}'ment by results in particular districts, or regulating overtime 
or the class of labour to be employed (jn particular macliines. 

(3) The^" restriction ” may form pait of a collective agreement 
signed and accepted by the employers, cither locally or nationally. 
Such agreements usually arise out of trade disputes or arg brought 
into being with a view to the prevention of disputes. Instances are 
the various engineering agreements, the Typographical Associa¬ 
tion’s agreements with regard to piece-work on monotype and lino¬ 
type machines, the Glasgow Eurnishing Trades Piece-work Agree¬ 
ment, and many others. 

(4) The " restriction ” may be an unwritten custom of a work- 
sjfop, district, ('r trade, nowhere expressly stated, but usually adhered 
to by all the workmen. Instances are naturally harder to give; 
but employers continually dci'u>imce the existence of such compacts. 
.Restriction of entry to the trade, restriction on the employment of 
non-union labour or of workers not belonging to the particular 
Union imposing the restriction, and concerted limitation of the 
amount of work done are the practices most frequently denounced 
under this head. 

Let us now try to compare these four ways of imposing restric¬ 
tions with thc^four main types of restriction imposed. 

( ' Ca’ canny, rsr.deliberate going slow, is not countenanced 
in any Trade Union rule or bye-law or in any collective agreement 
^that I have been abh' to discov^'. I here is, indeed, no evidence 
at all of its existence in any widespread form. It has been adopted 
oci^onally for particular purposes—^Ijy the seamen once in the 
iSgo’s, and more recently by the restaurant-car staff in a local 
railjvay dispute, and it was spoken of, though not practised, in 
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connection with the Clyde Munitions dispute of February 1915. A 
variant of it appeared in the “ fqur days a week policy ” of the 
Scottish miners in 1914; but of this we shall have more to 6ay 
hereafter. It is enough for the present to note that ca' canny, so 
far from being one of the recognised devices of Trade Unionism in, 
this country, is very seldom employed and, when it is employed, is 
always met bv fiery denunciations from the leaders of Labour. 

(2J There 'are practically no Trade Lhiion rules or bye-laws 
which regulate the amount of work to be done in a given time, 
though there are bye-laws, and, in a few cases, rules which regulate 
the distribution of a limited amount of work so as to afford work 
for all.i In the form of agreements for short time working for 
periods of slackness, sucli provisions for the distribution of work 
assume the character of collective agreements. These, however, 
have no connection with the charge of " restriction of output ” 
arising from difference of opinion between employers and workmen 
as to what constitutes a fair day’s work. If we judge by the 
employees’ standard, tliere is, no doubt, a good deal of this type of 
restriction ; but it rests, in nearly all cases, upon unwritten concert 
among the workers in a particular shop or locality, and there is very 
seldom, if ever, any sanction for it in the rule books or local byc¬ 
laws of the Trade Unions. Its purposes mo.st often are either the 
general lightening of the daily task, or, under systems of pajunent 
by results, the prevention of cutting of piece-work prices or basis¬ 
time allowances. 

(3) Restrictions on the nnmning of machines or the staffing of 
jobs may be imposed in any of tlu- four ways described above. The 
rules of a Trade Union may forbid any member from helping to set, 
or conniving at the setting of, an un(|ualifled man, or a man of 
another trade, on a job claimed by the Union for its members. 
Local bye-laws of the Unions may add to and elaborate these 
provisions, and members may be fined for breach of them. Collective 
agreements between Trade Unions and employers often specify the 
type of worker to jbe employed on particidar types of work, and the 
methods of entry to tlu; trade and promotion. There, are, further, 
agreements between Trade Unions governing the demarcation of 
work between trade and trade, and in many cases, especially, in 
building and shipbuilding, the employers are .also parties to these 
agreements. Lastly, restrictions on the manning of operations arc 
often imposed by concerted action among the workers in a shop, 
district, or trade, without written agreements or regulations. In 
these cases the “ restriction " is sometimes imposed oy the official 
committee of a Trade Union in a district, and sometimes by spon¬ 
taneous action among the men tl emselves. In the last case it is 
usually confined to a particular shop. 

{4) The various regulations classified together under the fourth 
head may also be imposed by any of the four methods dcscribedj 
* E.g. among the compositors. 
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Overtime is usually regulated by district bye-laws, and this applies 
also in many cases to restrictioi* on the working of payment by 
resiflts, widely as we have seen, is also largely the subject-matter 
of Trade Union rules. Concerted action among the men in the 
workshop plays, in practice, an important part in this last type of 
" restriction." 

How ’ far are these " restrictions ” justified ? .ASid, even if 
justified imder existing conditions, liow far arc they, at best, neces¬ 
sary evils ? If they are necessary evils, how far can the causes 
which make them ncce.ssary be removed ? And, lastly, what effect 
does " payment by results " have upon them ? These are the 
questioas which we must next attempt to answer. 

It is easiest to begin with an attempt at analysis of the motives 
which lead to the various practices described above. The workman 
in the workshop finds himself subject to a discipline, and to an 
ordering of the conditions of his work, which are outside his control. 
W^hile he remains isolated, he is helpless in face of tins discipline, 
and, however harsh it may be, he. must either submit to it of leave 
his' employment. Its actual incidence may be heav'y or light, 
according to the type of employer, numager, and foreman with 
whom he has to deal; but, heavy or light, it is a discipline prescribed 
from without. 

As soon as.the individual workmen come together in an organised 
*body, the position is to some e.xtcnt changed. They are not, of 
course, any the less subject tTi the employer’s discipline, but they are 
in a position to make common rules of their own, and so to modify 
the rules irapo.sed by the employer. The employer still imposes 
the actual code under which they work ; but, to a limited extent, 
they establish a veto upon his authority in certain matters. 

Clearly, as long as •the. workers are unorganised and unresisting, 
the employer can impose upon them, if he so desires, very onerous 
conditions. He can, by fines and inducements, by rigorous super¬ 
vision, or by the remorsf;less " sacking ” of those who do not suit 
him, make the lives of his emjdoyi-es a burden. He can fix both 
rates of wages and piece-work prices or basis-times at his own sweet 
will, and can control with almost absolute precision the actual 
earnings of his employees from week to week. 

To such conditions organisation furnishes the inevitable answer. 
The workers combine to secure, instead of earnings capriciously 
or at least arbitrarily determined by the employer, standard rates 
and established prices for their work. They combine also to resist 
speedin^ up and ovcrstmin, and to make the conditions in the 
factory more tolerable. ^ 

Jlere we have the most important set of reasons for the “ restric¬ 
tion of output.” Its primary object, we six;, is to resist speeding-up 
in its two chief forms of price-cutting and overstrain. 

f«) Price-cutting .—^That the cutting of prices is a real grievance 
no on* catf doubt. Employers and social investigators agree 
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with workmen in admitting that this i& so. Indeed, in the 
past the practice has often been elaborately justified on several 
grounds. , 

Prices may be cut under a variety of circumstances : 

(i) Where the job remains unaltered, but it is contended tluft 
owjng to error the original price has been fixed tfio high. 

(^) Where the job remains unaltered, but the worker produces 
more rapidly owing to familiarity with it, or to the pres¬ 
ence of an inducement in the shape of a bonus or reward. 

(3) Where the job is altered in sucl) a way as, in the employer’s 
opinion, to reduce the time necessary for doing it.^ 

It will be seen that these different possibilities raise vtirious 
points of social ethics. 

(1) Where an error takes place in fixing the^rice for a job, it 
may seem that there is a clear case for readjustment as soon as the 
mistake is discovered. In practice, however, workmen find that 
the erfiploycr far more easily discovers when a price has been 
fixed too high than when it has been ft.xcd too hw. In nearly all 
shops the fixing of prices is unscientifically done, and the workman 
gets along by setting good jobs against bad. If the good prices arc 
cut and the bad prices are not raised, it is clear that the workman’s 
level of earnings is at once disturbed. The extent,_ therefore, to 
which prices fixed too high can legitimately be altered when the' 
mistake is discovered depends, first, uJ)on the degree of scientific 
accuracy with which prices are usiudly fixed in the shop, and, 
secondly, upon the readiness with which bad prices are raised to a 
fair level. The best W'ay of dealing with the question is not to make 
mistakes at the outset. 

(2) A quite different point arises in connection with the second 
set of circumstances. A workman whose output rises will natur¬ 
ally be inclined to claim that he should gel the full benefit of 
his own increased efficiency, or at least that the benefit to the 
employer .should be strictly limited to the sasdng on standing charges 
which increased prodtiction secures. The employer, on the other 
hand, will point to the burden of the competition with which he has 
to contend and to the benefit to the public in keeping prices down. 
The employer very often holds that a particular type of worker is 
" worth " so much a week, and that, subject to a certain payment 
for extra exertion involved in extra output, the worker ought to be 
satisfied with attaining this standard of earnings. If, then, the 
worker by producing more begins to cxcea'I’thc standard and so to 
receive more than the market price for the class of labour concerned, 
the employer may argue that he has a perfectly good case for cuttjng 
prices. The remuneration of labour being determined by the law 
of supply and demand, he contends that there is no need to ppy the 
worker more than he or she can command in the labour market.' 

It is now being widely recognised, by employers'them.3elves. 
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that this argument is extraordinarily short-sighted, because it puts 
a pcemium on a restrictive policj^ If the worker’s price is to be cut 
as fast as he tncrcases his output, he will be more than human if he 
does not keep down his output to the. lowest limit that he can get 
the employer to accept. 

This, of course, does not mean that obvious facts slmuld be 
ignored. It docs take longer to do a job the first timJ, or the first 
few times, than when the processes have become familiar, and\here 
is, therefore, a good argument for a different price on new and 
accustomed jobs. This, however, sliould be secured by a special 
percentage allowance on new jobs and not by fixing a price and then 
cuttini it as soon as the worker becomes proficient. 

(3) By far the largest class of disputes about rate-cutting centres 
round cases in which it is contendeil that the materials, means, or 
methods of manufacture have been changed in such a way as to 
make the task lighter and capable of more rapid execution. It is 
sometimes provided in agreements dealing with the operijtion of 
systems of payment by results,' that there shall be no change in 
prices unless the methods of manufacture arc changixi. 

Where tliis is the case, it is contended by Trade Unionists that 
the methods of manufacture are constantly changed for no other 
purpose than to make possible a cutting of rates, and that, when a 
real or fictitious change in methods takes place, the " cut ” in the rate 
is often absurdly dispropoftionate to the actual lightening of the 
ta,sk. 

The attempt is sometimes made to avoid the iniquitous abuse 
of the system by the further ]>rovision that, where the method of 
manufacture is changed, the alteration in price shall in no case be 
greater than the actual saving of time effected by the alteration in 
method. This is faifly easy to apply in cases in which the job can 
be divided into a number of distinct operations, to each of which a 
separate time can be assigned ; but it is far more difficult in the case 
of jobs wliich cannot be so divided—i.f. on many of the jobs on which 
this form of rate-cutting most frequently occurs. 

There is, moreover, a further moral question of importance 
arising in this connection. Ought the results of improved machinery 
or works organisation or better material or methods of doing a job 
to go to employer or to workman ? Many of the same arguments 
occur in this connection as under the second heading. The employer 
who believes in the wage system, i.c. in thi; morality of purchasing 
labour power inf the labour market at a price determined by supply 
and demand, will hold That any extra payment over and above the 
market rate is pure bounty, and that the workman has no claim at 
e(51 to the product of his industry. Moreover, others who do not 
take quite this view will argue that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the improvement in methods or materials which lighten 
the job i^not the result of Labour’s work but of some person’s 

1 E.g. Carlisle Memorandum of 1902 on the Premium Bonus System. 
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inventive capacity, and that not the workman but the employer 
who acquires the inventor or the ifivention has a good claim to any 
increased product that may result. To this the ifiost effective 
answer would seem to be that it is a dangerous argument for the 
employer to urge. Wc may admit that often Labour does not cause 
the extra productivity, but neither does the employer, and therefore 
neither of thfc is entitled to the benefit, or disentitled to it, on that 
^ouifd. The introduction of a labour-saving device into a par¬ 
ticular occupation does not, on profound moral principles, entitle 
the workers concerned to the full benefit of the change, but it 
certainly does entitle them to share in that benefit, and their claim 
to a share is as good as that of the consuming public and far stronger 
than that of the employer. 

We have now reviewed the various circumstances in which the 
cutting of prices most often takes place. Wc have next to ask how 
far the cau.ses of restriction, in so far as they arise from the cutting 
of prices, arc capable of being removed. We can only answer this 
question at prcsi^nt in the most general tenns ; for a full answer 
would involve the introduction of most of the matter contained in 
the later chapters of this bttok. 

Price-cutting, under any capitalist system of production, is 
likely to be attractive to many emidoyers. laibour cost being a 
part, and often a large part, of the cost of production, the employer 
IS tempted to endeavour to save on if^ just as he endeavours to 
cheapen the cost of materials, plant, etc. There are two wa}ts in 
which he can do this—by increasing output and so reducing the 
proportion of wages to standing chargis, or by reducing piece-work 
prices. The second course has in the past usually seemed to the 
employer to b<“ the simpler, and he has in many cases regularly 
practised it on every possible occasion. 

Secondly, price-cutting is in some industries exceedingly easy. 
It is, in fact, easy wherever prices are not regulated by an elaborate 
and well-understood s^tem of collective bargaining, such as in 
practice seldom occurs except on repetition work. Where prices 
are fixed for each separate job by inditidual bargains between the 
representative of the firm and the man oi' men who are to do the 
work, price-cutting becomes too fatally simple to be resisted. The 
workmen seldom keep accurate records of prices received, or com¬ 
pare notes fully enough to aiaivc at a common agreement concerning 
the prices to be accepted, and consequently firms are able con¬ 
stantly to manipulate prices to the disadvantage of tSieir employees. 
Even when the attempt is made h) fix prifes in a more scientific 
fashion, by meaas of a special jate-flxing department, it is often 
the case that the science employed is the exclusive possession of the 
employer, and that most of the workers have no knowledge of the 
basis on which their prices are determined. In such cases fat^- 
cutting may easily repeat itself in a more " scientific ” foyn. 

The suggestion usually put forward at the present time is*that 
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employers snould promise not tc^cut rates without good cause, and 
that Trade ynionists should promise not to restrict output. If 
" restriction of output ” in tliis suggestion refers only to deliberate 
ca’ canny, there is a great deal to be said for it. No sanction will 
prevent ca’ canny as long as the employer attempts to cut rates 
unfairly, but ca’ canny would almost disappear if it .became clear 
that employers and their repj'esentatives were prepared t(i play 
fair on the subject of earnings. 

The phrase " restriction of output ” Ls, however, as we saw, 
often given by the employers a very much wider interpretation. 
For instance, employers arc inclined to argue that, if they promise 
not to cut prices unreasonably, the Trade Unions ought to be 
willing to abandon all restrictions on the adoption of payment by 
results—an argument which ignores the many Trade Union objec¬ 
tions to payment by results which have no relation at all to the 
cutting of prices. 

Moreover, even if the intentions of employers to turn ov«r a new 
leaf in the matter of prieiseutting are admitted to be sincere, it is 
not at all clear that they will be effective. Employers will not give, 
and can hardly be e.v|)ccted to give, an absolute guarantee that in 
no circumstances will prices ever be cut; nor have they yet succeeded 
in defining with ;iny clearness the . onditions under which prices 
may or may not be cut, or the extent to which they may be cut. I 
do not say that these diffiftdties are insoluble: 1 say orily that they 
have not yet been solved, and that those " restrictions of output’’ 
which are maintained because of the fear of price-cutting are not 
likely to disappear merely as the result of an e.xprcssion of good 
intentions on either side, or on both sides, but only as the result of 
the elaboration of f^r better rnetlutds of collective bargaining on all 
questions of prices and times under systems of payment by results. 
, (b) Speeding-up. -T\\q: grievances arising from “ .speeing-up ” 
are often very difficult to dissociate from those arising from pnee- 
cutting, since price-cutting is one of the favourite forms of speeding- 
up. The two grievances are, however, fundamentally distinct; 
for workmen may object to speeding-up even if it is certain that 
their earnings will be very largely inerea.sed thereby. They may 
prefer the smaller earnings under comparatively easy conditions 
to high earnings made in an atmosphere of overdrive. 

Speeding-up may take various forms, of which we can only 
indicate here % few of the most iniportant: 

(1) In cases in winch the speed of the worker is largely deter¬ 

mined by power-driven*machinery, speeding-up may be 
effected by an increase in the speed of the jnachmery. 

(2) Especially in time-work establishments, speeding-up may 

be accomplished by increased supervision, possibly 
•accompanied by a system of payment by results for the 
supervisors only. 
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M Speeding-up is often accoirplislied by price-cutting. 

(4) Other methods include the various devices of scientific 

management, e.g., rest pauses, the elimination of " waste ” 
motions, etc. 

(5) Speed is sometimes maintained and increased by a policy of 

drastic dismissals of slow or inattentive workers.' 

The workers’ reply to speeding-up is speeding-down. Just as 
there are many employers w'ho speed up a willing worker and 
endeavour to get more than a “.fair day’s work,”.t]iere are workers 
who endeavour to speed down a fair employer, and to do less than a 
fair day’s work. The industrial system encourages this, and it is 
only surprising that it is not more frequent. 

The working-class objections to speeding-up as such are very 
difficult to measure. In time-work trades the Objection is con¬ 
stantly found that the employer is endeavouring to extract more 
work by means of extra su])ervision It is k'ss t:asy to say how 
strong the objection is among piece-workers; but it is at least 
dear that the resistance offered in many trades to the introduction 
and operation of payment I)y lesnlts is largely de])endent on a 
preference for ea.sy conditions of woik to high earnings. This 
tendency becomes more marked when bonus systems or systems of 
sdentific management are in question. Probably the working class 
has no common mind on the matter ; hut there is at least a very 
great volume of opinion which is ojqwsed to speeding-up as such, 
and prefers a living wage under reasonable conditions to high 
earnings under conditions wliich preclude the enjoyment of them. 

Just as we have seen that as long as the two ckisses of employers 
and employed.remain there are likely to be two views of what 
constitutes a “ fair day’s work,” so the contioversy about speeding- 
up and speeding-down is insoluble under capitalist conditions. 
There is no automatic method of preventing employers from sjieed- 
ing-up or workers from speeding-down, and the extent to which 
either takes place will d(pend upon the economic relations of the 
parties. Far less than the narrower problem of fixing and readjust¬ 
ing piece-work prices is tht; problem of speeding-up capable of 
settlement by any kind of machinery. It is, in fact, a question, 
not of machinery, but of tact and temper. 

To a great extent this is true of the whole problem'of output. 
It need not be denied that output, especially on the more mechanical 
kinds of work, can be increased by the adopt'On of carefully devised 
systems of reward, but the incentive so secured may well be bought 
at too high a price if it proves to'bc completely destructive of good 
feeling in the workshop. Even if the type of work is suitable in 
itself for the adoption of a system of payment by results, smooth 
working is not likely to be secured for such a system unless piece¬ 
work prices or time allowances are fixed, under a, well'Tegulated 
procedure, by collective bargaining. 
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Jf the truth of this statemest is accepted, the consequence is 
clear. The way to secure the greatest and best output desirable 
is not that of flinging down the bulwarks erected by Trade Unionism, 
tut that Of giving to Trade Unions full recognition in the workshops 
as well as outside. Attempts to increase output by attacks on the 
British Worker or by coercion of Trade Unionism willinot succeed : 
better methods of dealing with questions of payment by colkctive 
agreement might well do away with many restrictive practices 
among both employers and workmen. 

In speaking of “ restriction of output ” in this chapter, I have 
kept strictly to “ lestrictions ” imposed, or said to be imposed, by 
workmen or their Trade Unions. I cannot, however, leave the 
subject without j)ointing out that “ restriction of output ” of the 
most conscious and delihei ate kind is regularly practised by many 
groups of employers, 'i'here aie many trades in which the hint of 
an impending fail in selling prices is enough to cause the employers, 
by open or tacit agreement, to limit the output of theiw works. 
Doubtless it will be urged that such l estriclion is only rtisorted to 
in order to prevent over-production; but it will surely be admitted 
that the employer usually finds his test of over-production in the 
selling price. If he thinks he can rea]} a larger profit by producing 
a large output at a low price, he pioducris a large output; if he 
thinks that a smaller output and higher prices will pay him better, 
he at once restricts output. Nor. unless such practices reach the 
dimensions of a Trust or Cartell, do they normidly attract any 
attention—still less any reprehension. Indeed, even now employers 
are busy organising theinsolves. with Government encouragement, 
into associations wliicli will cert.unly puisue this policy to an in¬ 
creasing e.'ctt'nt. Yfit any fonn of “restriilion of output” by 
Labour is usually ci ied down, both by the public and by employers 
who themselves pursue these practices, as infamy of the W'orst sort. 
The plain fact, of course, is that, while caintalist production for 
profit and the wage system continue to exist, “ restriction of output" 
by both employers and workeis will also continue, though it may 
occur to a greater or less extent. But perhaps a moment’s reflection 
will persuade those who are now so anxious to decry Labour for its 
restrictive jiolicy that the argument really cuts both ways, and that 
W'orkmen have at least as much justification for what they do as 
employer. In a sense, both arc victims of a system, and, in a larger 
sense, the coramunitjr is still more a victim. 
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THE VAKIOHS PIECE-WORK SYSTEMS 

We have been content so far to use the tenn pi’ece-work without 
attempting to define it; Imt befoie we begin to discuss it in greater 
detail, it is necessary that we should attempt to give greater pre¬ 
cision to the terms wliicli we shall have to enij)loy. 

" Piece-work ” in the widest si-iise of the term imjilies simply 
that the employer is pajdng not so much per hour to the workers 
employed on the job, but st) much for the job itself. A price is set 
on the job, and this jirice the employer ])ays. It is, then, for him 
a matter of comparative indifference to wfiom he ])ays it or how it 
is finally distributed. For tlie woikniM, on tlie other hand, this 
is of primary importance, for the earnings of the individual work¬ 
man depend not only on the price set on a job, but also on the 
distribution of that price where more workers than one are engaged 
upon the job. 

One of the earliest uses of the tenn piece-work applied it to a 
system which we should not call by such a name to-day. The name 
of " piece-worker ” used to 1 k' given to a sub-conti actor who con¬ 
tracted with an employer to find the labour requirMl for a job, 
received a lump sum from the employer in payment for that labour, 
and made his own terms with the individual woikers whom he 
engaged. Thus, in the rules of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners (Rule 48, Clause i), " sulvcontractor " and 
*‘ piece-worker ” are treated as synonymous tenns, and defined as 
meaning “ a person taking the laboui- of a job only, and not supply¬ 
ing the material.” In this sense of the term the “ butty ” or “ con¬ 
tractor ” in the mines, the piece-master in the engineering and 
foundry trades, the sub-contractor at the "docks,'and a host of 
others are piece-workers. 

This, however, is no longer the regular usage of the word, and 
we are not concerned with systems that are neither more nor less 
than " sub-contracting.” But it is important to emphasise the fact 
that there is a continuous series of varieties which leads from the 
'■ contractor ” to the individiud piece-worker in the ordiDaiy-sense 
of the word. 
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The " contractor,” " sub-coi^ractor,” or " pieco-master ” has 
always been pne of the worst enemies of Labour, and, as Trade 
Unionism has grown strong, he has been gradually eliminated. In 
most of the coalfields the ” butty ” system lias disappeared; the 
worst forms of the contract system have been diiven out from the 
iron and steel industi'y ; the power, of the snb-contisictor at the 
docks is largely gone. In fact, the pure “ contract ” system, under 
which the engagement and dismissal of the vast majority of the 
workers employed, and the rate and amount of their remuneration, 
were in the hands of a few intermediaries between the firm and the 
workers employed in its works, has almost ceased to exist in any 
organised trade. 

There are, however, still in force many systems which partake 
largely of its nature. Contract systems still exist in the coiilficlds 
of the Midland Cduntios, tliough the " butty " or “ contractor " has 
now largely lost hi.s control over the earnings of his subordinates. 
The spinner still engages and pays his jiieccrs, big and little, and 
preserves considerable control over them, though the proportion of 
their wages to his is determined under a collective agreement. In 
the shipyards, in many engineering works, and elsewhere where 
working in squads or gangs is necessary, the charge-hand is still 
the intermediary between tlie maii.ig e.ient and the men, though in 
• these cases wages and piece-work balances are most usually paid 
through the otlice in recognised proportions. At the docks the 
contract system is closely bound up with casual labour, and tends 
to disappear as casual labour is gradmdly reduced. 

The transition from “ contract work ” to piece-work naturally 
follows the line of the various collective piece-work systems. There 
are many |obs rvliich^mnst be done coIlecti\i ly, and which, in their 
results, represent the co-operative labour of a immlrcr of workers. 
Iiipnany of these cases it is impossible to say how much work has 
been done by any individual workman, though it is quite easy to 
measure the product of the group as a whole. If, in .such a case, 
it Ls desii-ed to adopt a system of jrayment by results, there are only 
two ways in which this can be done. Either the whole group may 
be paid in accordance with the results of their ro-ojierative work, 
or certain selected workers may be i)aicl in accordance with the 
results of the work of the whole group, the rest being remunerated 
on a time basis. 

The " butty ” or “ contractor ” in the mines used himself to con- 
trr t to get the coal otfiof a given seam, stall, or place at a tonnage 
rate, but use-d to pay the workere he employed at a day-work rate, 
reserving the difference for himselff and endeavouring to get a big 
output by driving his employees hard. This is the extreme case 
on the one side. 

•, Collective piece-work in the Yorkshire dyeing industry offers 
one of the best instances of the other method. A ” set ” of workers 
includes men, women, and juveniles of very varying skill. Each of 
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these workers has his or her time-rating. Any balance earned on 
piece-work is distributed through the office to the " set" in accord¬ 
ance with time-ratings and hours worked. 

A middle case is that of the riveting squads in the shipyards. 
Here there are three classes of workers involved—riveters, holders- 
up, and helpers or labourers. The helpers or labourers are paid 
a time-rate, independent of the output or eaniings of the squad ; 
the riveters aic paid a piece-price fixed by coUective bargaining, 
in which the holder,s-up .share in an agreed proportion of lojd. 
to the riveters’ is. I’tivetcrs and holdc;is-up belong to the 
Boilennakers’ .Society ; tlie helpei-s are enrolled in a genera' labour 
Union. 

Collective piece-woik, then, has many fomis which provide a 
direct chain of connections between the most eipiitable and demo¬ 
cratic systems at the one extreme, and the most iniquitous forms of 
“ contract" at the olliei'. The jrrevailing systems fall very largely 
into the middle class. In industries in wliich the craft spirit is not 
strong, or in wliich there is no wide gull bc'tween skilled and un¬ 
skilled, collective piece-woik is most likely to assume a democratic 
form. In industiies where Craft Unionism is strong, or the gulf 
between skilled and unskilled wide, I he unskilled will often !«' ruled 
out from p.artici])afion in any collectii'e system. 

It is worth noticing that the natuie of a job may be such that it 
can onlj' be paid for by results if a wry large nuinbei of men share 
collectively in the proceeds. Foi instance, where, there is night- 
work, a job may go on night and day with sncccssir e shifts, and the 
only practicabie basis for payment by results may be for the day 
and night shifts to pool eainings. ()i a job may call for the work 
of several separate squads of men in successjon for ilifferent pro¬ 
cesses, and it may be thought desirable to pool as between these 
different squads. This, however, arisis less olten, and then maiply 
in connection with repaii- jobs, especially in the shipyards. 

A further important variant of collective piece-work is altogether 
independent of the employer. This is " fellowship ” piecc-woi k, as 
it is often practised in engiiuK'ring shops. In practically all engineer¬ 
ing districts the recognised basis for collective piece-work is that 
all balances should be paid through the office! in jn oportion to time- 
rates and hemrs workeel. This meiy be done, but, when they have 
come outside the office, a group eif men may prefer to “ pool ” 
earnings, and redistribute the balances em some mutually arranged 
basis, usually that of complete equality, i,rtv;spcctive of the hours 
worked. This " fellowship ” system is usually confined to men of 
the same trade, and often to ai small group of men who choosrr to 
work together ujxm it. It is, of course, purely voluntary, and 
" pools ” and “ fellowships " readily form and dissolve. A paidicular 
application of this system arises in shops in w'liich some jobs ere 
being done on piece-work and some on day-rates, liksuct^, cases 
the men in the shop sometimes arrange for certain men to do all 
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the time-work jobs, but for all a]jke to share in the " pool" at the 
welk’s end. , 

It will be seen that the basis on which collective piece-work is 
applied may be either broad or narrow, and may range from two 
or three workers employed on a particular job to a whole depart¬ 
ment ctfgaged on a complex scries of guite different jobs. It is 
not possible to draw a shaqr line of division at any point • but 
there is one distinction which is of importance. There is a clear 
difference in principle b(;tween what we may call “ job piece-work ” 
and what wo may call “ shop piece-work." In the former, the 
collective system is usually adopted because it is not possible to 
divide the ])roduct of a group of men employed on a single job 
— i.e. the. narrowest practicable basis for payment by results is 
adopted. In the latter, the reason for a collective system usually 
lies not in the irilpossibUity of individual payment by results, but 
in the desire to provide a collective stimulus to output for the whole 
shop, in preference to a scries of distinct stimuli to individual 
workei's in the shop. 

The Trade Unions have, for the most part, no clearly defined 
attitude on the question of collective piece-work. Whcje the work 
in question is “ squad ” work, which must of its nature be done 
collectively, the Trade Unions usually prefer some form of col¬ 
lective payrnent, though this prehTcnce is not necessarily for a 
demiK^ratit: system. The Oaft Uhiioii may prefer a basis of payment 
which h’.'ives the unskilled worker on day-rates. Rule-books and 
local bye-laws of engineermg Trade Unions frequently insist that 
" wherever practicable, piece-work shall Ik‘ worked collectively, 
the bidance to be apportioned in the office to each individual 
concerned on time wprked and wages paid.” ’ This tyi>e of refla¬ 
tion, however, is not usually interpreted as entitling the unskilled 
worker to a share in the balance. 

On the question of shop piece-work. Trade Union opinion is far 
more diflicult to ascertain. Some Trade Unionists express the view 
that it is merely an employer’s device to save on the cost of super¬ 
vision by getting the workers to speed one another up ; but such a 
criticisni is hardly of value unless it also takes into account the 
respective desirabilities of being speeded up by supervisors ap¬ 
pointed by the employer or by the public opinion of the workshop. 
Some employers, again, e.xpress the view that shop piece-work 
would completely fail to afford any stimulus to production and 
ti t the public opinidl^of the shop would be more likely to favour 
specding-rlown. 

, As against this view, on the Trade Union side the statement- 
comes in this case from Messrs. Gallacher and Paton, two Clyde 
engineers, and both active in the. forsv-ard movement. The con¬ 
tention of the authors is tliat the way to advancement for the 

r *..S.E*I-on(lon District Bye-T.aws. Sec also National Society of Copper¬ 
smiths, Rule Book. Rule 33. 
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workere lies through the strengthening of Workshop Committees 
consisting of Tnadc Unionist representatives. They then procfced 
to sketch out a policy for the proposed Committees wlien they have 
been established. Firet, thi'y suggest the concentration in theit 
hands of all negotiations about piece-work prices or ba.sis-time 
allowances. .They then proceed to discuss the problem with which 
we ar£ at the moment concerned. The relevant passage deserves 
quotation in full; 

“ Only the apathy or disloyalty of the workers themselves can 
prevent tiie Works (Committees having in a very short time the 
experience and tlic antJiority to enable them to undertake.in one 
large contract, or in two or thrc(' large contracts at most, the entire 
business of production throughout the establishment. Granted an 
aUiance with the organised oihce-wtffkers—a development which is 
assured so soon as the Sho]) Comniittees are worthy of confidence 
and influential enough to give adequate protection—these contracts 
might iflclude the work of design and the purchase of raw material, 
as well as the operations of manufacture and constrnction. But, 
to begin with, the undertaking will cover only the manual operations. 
The contract price, or wages-for it is still wages—will be remitted 
by the firm to the Works (aunmilti'i* in a luiii]) sum, and distributed 
to the workers by their own representatives or their officials, and 
by whatever system or scale of remuneration the3' maj' choose to 
adopt. A speci.ally enlightened Tradt Union would no doubt 
elect to pool the. earnings of its members and jiay to each a 
regular salary, weekljg moiithly, or quarterly', e,xacting, of course, 
from the recijiient a fi.xed inmimum record of work for the 
period.” * 

Thus W'e find that, from vi-rjf different poipts of view, a sy.stem 
of shop piece-work finds favour both with some employers and with 
the revfdutionary Trade Unionists of the Clyde. It is true that the 
employer usually proposes to go on flaying wagre to each individual 
worker through the olfice, wiiereas the I’aisley memorandum 
pggests a collective payment to the Works Committee; but, 
important as this difference is, the suggestions arc, in their most 
essential feature, the same. 

Common as the various systems of collective piece-work arc, 
nothing like the same number of jiersons is found working under 
them as works under sj'stcms of individual pif«c-work, i.e. systems 
under which each worker is jiaid according to his or her individud 
output over a given period or for a given jyb. 

To these systems of individual pioce-w'ork we must now turn. 
■As we have seen, the conditions of individual piece-work differ 
very widely indeed from case to case. Individual piece-work 
prevails among some of the most highly skilled and highly paid 

' Quoted from Towards Jnduslrial Democraev : A Memorandum on Work¬ 
shop Control, by W. (tallachor (Clyde Workers’ Committee) af.d J.»Paton 
(A.S.E.). Published by Paisley Trades and /.abour Council, 1917. 
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classes of workers, and on the other hand it is found also amongst 
some of the most sweated and underpaid workers, especially among 
women. It Vill be necessary at the outset to speak separately of 
.these two classes, altlioiigh it must be borne in mind that thej' 
are not clear and distinct, and that there is an infinite gradation of 
types and classes of workers between them. , 

As we saw in an earlier chapter, the conditions of pieej-work 
differ to some e.xtent according to the nature of the product and 
the process concerned. Where the product is easily measurable 
in terms of some natural unit of output—kms, yards, etc.—and 
whcre,the methods of prorluction are so highly standardised that a 
given amount of energy and <lexterity from a given worker can be 
practically relied upon to produce a given output, the piece-work 
price tends entirely' to overshadow in iinjiortance, if not altogether 
to eliminate, th»questiou of tire tinie-iate. In the.se cases, if the 
piece-work prices are adequate, the worker is practically a.ssured, 
under all conditions, of securing an amount of money commensurate 
with the time taken, the skill iisi:d, and the energy involvixl. This, 
as we have seen, is the position in some of the processes in the iron 
and steel industry, in most pweesses in the cotton industry, and 
in a number of other c;ises. 

On the other hand, wliere the ])roc>'-s and the product are not 
standardised, and v, liere there is no >uch universal unit of measure¬ 
ment, the mere fact that* piece-work jirices are on a reasonable 
basis is not enough to ensure that the worker will receive, week in 
and week out, a fair level ol reimmei atiou. In these cases, therefore, 
the time-rate will remain iuqiorlant, I'ven when the piece-prices 
have been fixed on an agreed basis. In the engineering industry, 
for instance, at any rate among the skilled worlcers, piece-work and 
payment liy results generally are onlv admui’-d on condition that 
a guarantee is given that the time-i.iie of the workers concerned 
wm be paid in all cases irre.sjieclive of output. This principle of 
a guaranteed time-rate, which is gener.ally recognised in the en¬ 
gineering and kindred industries, is ob\noush' capable of more 
general c.xtension, and ought, as wt shall see, particularly to be 
extended to many of the underpaid trades which work on payment 
by results. 

Given his time-rate, the eugineeiing worker can proceed to 
bargain about the level of ])iece-work prices. This he can usually 
do by insisting that piece-work prices sii.ill be fixed on such a basis 
as to yield on the avfjage, or ijs a mininium, a certain percentage 
Ovjr and above the time-rate. Ihus, in negotiations for the 
extension of piece-work, or for the revision of piece-work prices, 
ft will often be found that the fir.st step is to get the employers 
concerned to agree that piece-work prices ought to be fixed on 
snclf a basis as to yield at least 33J per cent on day-work rates, 
or segne ether percentage ranging from 20 |rcr cent to 50 per cent. 
In fact, where the Trade Unions are well orgiu'.ised, they habitually 
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refuse to agree to any piece-work prices which cannot be shown to 
conform to these conditions. 

It will be noted that where this is done, as it is throughout 
the engineering industry, the worker is only guaranteed his day 
rate, but the prices arc fixed at such a level that he ought to be 
able to eam^at least a given jiercentagc above tliat rate. There 
Ls no.guarantee that he will, or that any individual wiU, actually 
earn such a percentage. It has sometimes been suggested tlial 
such a guarantee ought to be insisted ujion, and it has been stated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb that such a system was actually 
put into practice over twenty ycai's ago in several factories^ w'hcn 
piece-work was first introduced. The suggestion is that a guanmtee 
should be given that every worker who is working ])iece-work shall 
be paid at the end of the week at least time and a quarter, or tune 
and a third, irrespective of his actual output, or of the average 
output of the whole group. It will leadily be seen that this would, 
in effeC|t, create a distinct and higher day-work rate; and it is 
stated by Mr. and Mrs. Webb tliat j)iecc-work normally demands 
greater intensity and eflort from the worker, and that therefore the 
worker who works piece-work ought to be act nail}' guaranteed 
a higher rate of earnings than the time-worker whose normal 
intensity of work is less. This argument does not seem conclusive. 
Surely the right way of dealing with the problem is lO guarantee 
the day-work rate, and then to fix piece-work prices at so liigh a 
level that the e.xtra intensity ol work is iuUy rewarded. The 
system sugge.sted of a guarantee to the jjiece-workei of a higher 
rate, irrespective of output, is open to two objections, one from 
the employer and one from the time-worker. 

The employer would urge with truth that if he guaranteed the 
time and a third, this would merely mean that piece-work intensity 
would only begin when the worker had ])assed tlu' level of production 
ni'cessary to earn time and a thiid, and that many workers woiiid 
prefer to continue working at day-work intensity, drawing their 
time and a third at the end of the week, and not putting any special 
intensity into their work for the sake of earning what would probably 
be only a small further balance above their gnavanteeel rate. 

This brings us to the objection from the time-worker's point of 
view. This objection is tw'ofold : if what we have suggested above 
took place, there would be created two classes of workers working 
at time-work intensity—the nominal time-worker, who W'ould be 
guaranteed only the day-rate, and the nomkial piece-worker, who 
would be guaranteed the higliiT rate. Tins W'ould be obviously 
unfair to the time-w'orkcr. Moreover, it is not fair to assume 
that the only difference betwcain time-work and piece-work is orie 
of intensity of effort. Time-work is preferred in many cases because 
the job that is being done is not capable of accurate measureilient, 
or because quality is of more importance than quantity Jn output. 
The time-worker may, in many cases, be of the most slulled tyqie, 
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and may be doing the most important work of all, and it is obviously 
un^r where tliis is the case thartic should receive what is virtually 
a lower day-work rate; than Die piece-worker, who may be engaged 
on less important work. Indeed, it has even been suggested that 
Vhere men are ki'pt on time-work they ought to be guaranteed a 
higher day-work rate, in order to bring tluir earnings more into 
conformity with tJiose of piece-workers, and tliat waslhe jirinciple 
on which the 12J per cent bonus, granted to time-w'orkers by the 
Ministry of Munitions in the autumn of 1917, was based. This 
second course is no less open to objeelioii from the Trade Union 
])oint of view, as a general practice, than tlie first course. Any 
differefttiation in day-work rate between the time-workers and the 
piece-workers is necessarily lialile to break up the solidarity of the 
Trade Union which includes them both, and on this, as well as on 
the other grounds statid rdiove, it seems most necessary that a 
uniform guaranteed day-rate for 1ime-work(;rs and piece-workers 
alike should be preserved. If a higher level of earnings all round 
is desired, the remedy is to increase this guaranteed day-wflrk rate 
and not to give to any sjiecial rl.iss of workers the guarantee of a 
special jiercentage upon it.‘ 

So far we have beeti dealing mei ely tvith certain general jiroblcms 
which ailect individual jiiece worki-rs as a whole. VVe must now 
come to some of the more s|)eci.il pr bleins which affect the piece¬ 
workers in particular trades. In tliis chaptei we shall confine 
ourselves to a broad desiription ol a few of the general systems 
involved. Subseijueiit chapters wilt enlarge upon many of the 
points involved, and will deal with them from a criticid, as well 
as a descrijitive point ol view. 

Broadly speaking, indix'idual )iiece-woi.ta rs in strongly organised 
trades may be divided into two ge.njial elie a-s, those who work 
under an agreed written price list, and those whose piece-prices 
art fi.xcd from time to lime by " mutuality ” or s(K’cial bargain. 
In many trades there e.vist writUn lists of prices setting out in 
elaborate dettiil the tales to be jiaid for eerl iin oimrations, either 
for turning out a single article or, hi tlie etise ol smaller ojierations, 
dozens or hundreds. These lists naturally vary very much in 
compic.xity from one to amither. The most complex ol all—^the 
cotton weavers' list—is a document which only tin' initiated are 
able to understand, while some of the simpler trades are able to 
work satisfactorily on a quite sh(»rl and easily understood list of 
a few pages. Naturgjly the uieci-work list occurs principtillj’, if 
nt entirely, in ndtitioft to operations which are of a standardised 
* This of course does not apply m cajes in whicli the particuUr worker or 
group of workeis are otiere.l a siiccially lu(>h late tm the Rrounds that they arc 
engaged upon work calling for special responsibility or skill. This practice 
is common in the engineering industry, ami seems to the imtsent wri*er 
eriinSntly desirable as long, at any rate, as any system of payment by results 
or differentotion in earnings between one worker and another continues to 
exist.* 
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character, or which can at least be reduced to standard elements. 
Wliere the. work varies widely from job to job, or from day to day, 
it is almost imi)ossible to compile a regular written list, although 
it may be quite possible to ])ut in writing the general principles on 
which prices are to be fixed for individual operations. Piece-work 
lists exist throughout the mining industry, in iron and steel, in 
most of the’ textili! industries, the boot and shoe iudusti’y, sheet 
metal trades, and certain other smaller branches of nujtal work; 
in certain types of transport w’ork, especially the coal trade, and 
the handling of pit-props and timber, and other standard types of 
cargo, and in many other cases. Where tiu'y exist, they represent 
naturally an enoruKUis economy of labour ou the side both of the 
anployer and of the workmen, since they eliminate more or less 
completely the day to day bargaining about piece-work juices 
which exists in the orgmiised trades wliere no written price lists 
have bec'ii agreed ujuin. 

The most not;ibl<‘ examjile of an industry in which piece-work 
exists on a huge scale without writ ten lists is iu engineering, where 
th<‘ prineijile ou ■which jiuce woik juices aie fixed is known as that 
of " niuliialilv." This means that, in the words ol the National 
EngiiU'ering Agreement of 1907, '' the. jirices to be jiaitl :ire fixed 
by mutual aiianginient between the iinjifoyer and workman or 
woikmeti who jieilorni the work. " This prineijile I'l mutuality ” 
in eflect ojierates in very diflerent ways in ilillerent c:ises. Usually 
the employer is rejiresented, so far as the fixing of piece-work jirices 
is conceincd, by the foreman, or, iu shops in which sjiecialisation 
has to be carried further, by a sjii'rial Time Study exjicrt or Ratc- 
Fi.xing Dejiartnuiit. On the other hand, in some shojis the in¬ 
dividual woikman does carry through the bargain on his own 
account, altliough there is necessarily always'a certain amount ol 
informal consultation between one workman and another on the 
subject ol j)iece work jirices, and a certain amount of accumulated 
knowledge among the workmen as to the levels at which jirices 
have been fixed on previous occasion'; for tlu- same or similar jobs. 

In other shojis there is a more definite system ol colh'ctive 
bargaining on jiiece-work jirices. Sometimes the workmen keep 
a complete record of all jirices which an' fixed, and thereby establish 
a regular basis for collective bargaining. Sometimes Shop Com¬ 
mittees exist which directly bargain about any piece-work price 
which is in dispute with the representatives of tlie management. 
This last is increasingly the case as the shop-stewards’ movement 
grows in strength and directs its attention vo the problem of piece¬ 
work prices. 

With these safeguards " mutuidity,” thus elastically inter¬ 
preted, may work well in the case oi highly organised workers 
engaged ujion jobs which arc not of a rcjx'titive character, and for 
whidi, therefore, the fixing of price lists is difficult if not impossible. 
“ Mutuality,” however, ojieratcs very differently when it is applied 
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to less skilled workers who have less cohesion one with anotlicr, 
and far less bargaining power iif tlie face of the employer. This 
brings us to tlfc jirobleni of individual piece-work in the less organised 
trades and occupafions. 

The cstablisliment of an agreed list of i)iece-work prices repre¬ 
sents a considerable Trade Union achievement, and i^ is therefore 
not surijrising that such lists are s(Jdom found in the less organised 
trades. In these trades the great majority of pi(;r.c-workers work 
under S3'stcms prescribed by their cmployc'rs, often without evai 
the smallest pretence of Collective llaigaining. The employer 
arbitrajily lays down the rates to Ix' paid, and yie worker has no 
alternative but to accept these rates or leave his omiiloj'incnt. Of 
course, the situation is better in some cases than in others, and 
there is, in fact, a continuous scries from the most highly organised 
piece-work trades to the worst examples of sweating and sub¬ 
contracting; but it is easy to see that where there is no strong 
Trade Union in tin! background to enfor.e the cl.aims of labour, a 
piece-work system lends itself to abuse more easily even than a 
day-work system. Thus, it is very seldom, if ecer, that piece¬ 
workers in an unorgani-ed trade have thi'ir day-work rates guaran¬ 
teed. Such a guarantee is the result of an insistence by the Trade 
Union that a mininuini standard ot life .hall be assuiisJ to every 
Worker. The emi)lo\er who is not ccjiilronted by a Trade Union is 
not likely to impose such Cfinditions upon himself. Moreover, un¬ 
organised workers have no safeguard against rate-cutting ; not only 
can the emploj'er tix the rate at whatever level he chooses, but he 
can also vary it arbitrarily or e\'en cajrriciously if he so desires. If 
he goes to ver\' great lengths he ma^-, ol course, provoke a revolt 
even among unorganised workeis, and th<'i<‘ is always the chance 
that such a revolt nuh’ lead the woikers to on;,;njse. But short of 
this extreme he is master in his own esiablishmeiil, and can, if he 
so ilcsires, juggle with ]>iece-work prices to almost any extent. 

'I'he worst extremes of unregulated pieci.'-work are naturally 
found in the case ol women workers. There an', few cases outside 
the cotton industry in which men and women have received equal 
piece-rates ; even in the woolhm industry, for instance, the women 
receive lower piece-work prices than the men in many districts for 
identical work. In the majority of cases, however, women arc not 
employed on identical processes with the men, and where this is so 
their position tends to be even worse than in cases where men and 
women work side by side, shice they lose even that protection which 
isforded by the men’s’collective endeavours to protect themselves. 
In the purely women’s trades piece-york is usually regulated only in 
tfee most rudimentary fashion ; and even in industries in which the 
men have .secured com])arativcly elaborate piece-work lists, such 
as the boot and shoe industry, women’s prices remain very largely 
unregulatc^. 

Tfle war has in many respects led I0 a considerable improvement 
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in the position of piece-workers in those trades in which, before the 
war, comparatively little regulation of piece-work con^tions-had 
been sc'cured. This is particiilaiiy the case in the miVnitions trades, 
in which the xvar has very greatly improved the jX)sition both of 
semi-skilled and unskilled male workers and of women. Side by 
side with these prices and improvements has gone organisation in 
Trade Unions ; but even desjiitc the extraordinary growth of 
Traae Unionism among the less skilled men and the women during 
the last few years, their position with regard to Collective Bargaining 
is still lamentably weak, and little has been done to establish the 
regulation of piece-work conditions on a collective basis. Even the 
promises of equal piece-work rates made so lavishly by the. Govern¬ 
ment and incorporated in the Circulars and Orders regulating wages 
under dilution, have not, in practice, secured equal pay, especially 
in the case of the women workers. It the conditions are so un¬ 
satisfactory during the war, when the strategic jiosition of l,abour, 
so far as wages are concerned, is relatively favourable, it is clear that 
enormous difficulties will apf>ear as soon as these artificial conditions 
are removed. 

Piece-work, then, in the unorganised trades is usually exceedingly 
unsatisfactory from the point of view ol Collective Bargiuning. It 
is not, however, implied in this statement that the majority of semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled workers tend to favour tinie-wcrk as against, 
piece-work; in fact, the reverse is very often the case, and piece¬ 
work often finds tavour among the. h'ss skilled trades. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The unskilled worker or the worker in an 
unorganised trade is usually in receipt of only a very low rate of 
earnings, which is not in any sense a reasonable living wage. He or 
she is therefore compelled to accept anything w'hich offers even a 
small increase in eaniings, and, if <;veii quite unfair and unreasonable 
piece-work conditions offer these small inducements, they are likely 
to find a ready acceptance in preference to tirne-W'ork, whTch, 
indeed, where the workers are unorganised, m.ay be made just as 
onerous as piece-work by excessive supervision and speeding up. 
A second rea.son why less skilled workeis in many cases favour 
piece-work is because they find themselves working m competition 
with skilled craftsmen who are earning piece-work balances, while 
they themselves are excluded from any share in those balances. 
Such a system w'hercby skilled and less skilled workers co-operate 
on a particular job, but the skilled w'orkers wwk piece-work, and 
the unskilled on day-rates, are olniously quite unfair, since the 
piece-work intensity at which the job is pifesumably done is inevit¬ 
ably extended to the less skilled, as w’ell as to the skilled workers; 
in fact, such a system means for the less skilled workers piece-work 
intensity at a tune-work rate. 
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BONUS SYSTEMS IN GENERAL 

We have now suiwoyed in general outline the various piece-work 
systems wliich arc. principally in vogue in this country, leaving for 
subsequent considerai ion certain fancy systems which fall rather 
under the head of “ Scientilic Management' or “ Efficiency Engineer¬ 
ing.” We havcncm'to deal with the. other main method of payment 
by results—the system under which the worker receives some form 
of bonus dependent upon output. These systems are infinitely 
various in character, and it would be. quite impossible to attempt 
any exhaustive emuucration of them, since almost every manu¬ 
facturer who adopts them ^ all likes to work out Ims own system 
to suit his special lancy. All tliat we shall be able to do, therefore, 
is to describe the general characteristics of such systems and the 
general elements of which they are made uj). 

Bonus systems are not ol course necessarily or universally 
dependent upon output. For instance, in many works, the prin¬ 
ciple of a tinie-kecpiif^ bonus is adopted, i.c. the worker is paid a 
bonus provided he or she has worked a certain number of hours 
dui^ng the week or over a longer jicriod. Time-keeping bonuses, 
as such, do not concern us in dealing with payment by results, but' 
it is necessary to mention them bi-cause. in some cases a bonus which 
is calculated on output is in addition made dependent on time¬ 
keeping. Thus, however big :m output the worker may produce 
during the week, there are some factori<-s in w'hich he is not entitled 
to any bonus unless he has put in a certain number of hours of work, 
and there arc others in which the bonus is reduced in proportion 
to the number of hours avoidably lost. This, however, is only an 
excrescence on the system of i>aying bonus on output, and need 
not detain us fuilher. * 

Bonus systems, like piece-work, systems, may be either indi- 
vTOual or collective. 1 he individual worker may be paid a bonus 
on his or her individual output over a ])('riod of time or on a par¬ 
ticular job ; or a group of workers may be paid a collective bonus 
on their tot|J output. In the second case the principles and propor¬ 
tions 'Sn which the bonus is allocated to the individuals included 
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in the group may vary widely from case to case, as under systems 
of collective piece-work. > 

The commonest type of individual bonus system is one under 
which the bonus begins when a .specified output has been reached. 
Under tliis .sy.stein the worker is paid a: time-rate, and to this time- 
rate there.corrcsiponds a certain nominal task, which, however, is 
not enforced as a minimum. Until tliis task has been accomplished 
no oonus is paid ; but on all outirat ov(;r and above the given task 
a certain bonus ])er jnece is added to the worker s earnings. Or, in 
other cases, a lump sum is paid as a bonus to aU workers who reaclt 
the standard output. Tliis is an instance of an individual bfmus 
system superimposeil ujion time-work conditions. Another system 
is one in whicli the bonus is superimposed upon piece-work. The 
worker is paid a piece-work i)rice on his or her output, but again 
when the output readies a certain level ]ier haur or per week, a 
bonus is added either on the whole of tlie earnings, or on all addi¬ 
tional production over ;md above tlie stipidated standard output. 
As we sliall see in a iater ciiapter, this system, in one of its forms, 
coincides with Taylor’s dilferentiated ]>iece-rate system.’ 

These are tlie main typies of individual iionus payment; but of 
course there may be almost infinite variation in the actual systems 
adopted. There may be not only special adilitional bonuses on . 
time-keeping, diligence, good cmiduci, etc., etc., biit ;dso special 
deductions not merely for sjioilt wo'-k, but for other classes; of 
misdemeanour. It will often be loiind that, where an individual 
bonus system is applied to .strongly organised workmen, the method 
established is that of offering an extra reward for good and efficient 
work, rather tluui that of imposing a penalty for bad or inefficient 
work ; whereas, in tlie case of sweated or unorgani.sed trades, the 
employer may, by arbitrary deductions, rediice the actual earnings 
of the worker considerably below the level of earnings nominally 
secured by the piece-work prices. 

Individual bonus systems, although coimnon, present no sjxicial 
features, and arc not of special importance, except in the cases 
dealt with in tlu' next two chapters. Wc rc'serve the,sc cases—the 
Premium Bonus System and the various ’'efficiency" systems—for 
special treatment. 

Collective bonus systems, on the other hand, present many 
features of interest, and are coming more and more into favour 
with emjJoyers at the jiresent time. In case after case such 
systems have been adopted in munitions factories during the present 
war, largely in factories which are producing a highly standardised 
type of product under conditions which admit of accurate measure¬ 
ment of clTort in terms of output. As in the case of collective 
piece-work, collective bonus sy.stems can cover a wider or narrower 
group of persons. The systems which are most coming into vogue 
at the present time are what arc usually known as,shop bonus 

^ Sec Chapter Vil. page 59. 
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ystems, or works bonus systems. , That is to say, they are systems 
indBr which bonus is paid on the total output of a shop or 
lepartment, or even of a whole works. The usual method of 
Stablislting such a bonus system is something like this; first, an 
ittempt is made to ascertain the normal output of the shop or works 
or a given period of lime, say a week ; this normal output is ascer- 
:ained by taking the ligun!s for a certain period during whielfcthe 
ihop has been engaged on the work in question, cither under time- 
work or under ])u:re-work conditions. The asc'ertained average, 

)r some total based upon it, is tlu'n taken as the standard output 
[or the works. 'Hie bonus may then be paid, either on all output 
in excess of the standard. C)r on all output in excess of a given 
percentage of the standard output, the addition being cither on a 
flat rate for all such excess, or on a graduated scale rising as the 
total output increitses. 

.Such a collective bonus based on shop or worlts output is usually 
adopted in substitution for iill other systems of payment by results. 
This, how'ever, is not necessarily or universally the case, since the 
bonus may be paid on top of other ]aece-work or bonus earnings 
calculated on an individn.il basis. Wliere, apart from the collective 
bonus, the workers within the grmip are time-workers, the bonus is 
extended to certain chesses of men who an not themselves directly 
producing the output on which the bonus is jiaid, e.g. supervisors, 
inspectors, sctlors-ui), maintmance men, etc., etc. Where some of 
the workers under the collective, selieine arc also individual piece or 
bonus workei's, tlu: collective scheme is often extended to rover not 
only these workers, but also tlie time-workers employed in the shop, 
the bonus being paid to all alike, usually in proportion to their time- 
rates. Sometimes the collective bonus system even assumes what 
appears at first sight to be the .somewhat fantastic form of paying 
one.^oup of workers a bonus on the output of another group. This, 
for instance, is the case with certain tool-room bonuses in the 
engineering iiidustiy, where, ov'er and above their time-ratings, the 
workers in the tool-room are jiaid a collective bonus on the output 
of the shop on the ground that their work is necessary to that of 
the machine-minders, wlio are directly producing the output, and 
that this output in the last resort deiK-nds on the speed and efficiency 
of the work done in the tool-room.* 

We now come to tlie difficult task of describing the differences 
and resemblances bctw'eeii piece-work and bonus systems. One 
diffe-cnce is on the sufQicc obvious. I'he piece-work system is a 
system in wliich the woncer or group of workers is paid so much per 
piece, so that the total earnings vary exactly with the total output 

> In .some rases it is believc.l lliat tlie.'ie t<Kil-rooin bonuses are, in effect, 
a form o( camouflage, Tliis applies to some t^ontrolled ICstablishincnts at tlie 
present'time. Tbc wages u( 1 be Uiol-ioom worker cannot be r.iiscil without 
the sanction ol the MinUlrv of Munitions and this sanction is sometimes 
withhclil in Pasra in whnb ihe Minidn- of Munitions wil! readily acquiesce 
in an output bonus whicti produces exactly the same effect. 
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produced. Twice the output means twice the wages, and so on.* 
Bonus systems, on the otlier liand, are methods of applying an 
incentive to extra output without necessarily making the total 
earnings vary exactly in proportion to the otitput produced. Thus, 
under a bonus system, if an output of twenty produces a wage of 
20s.. an output of forty may only produce a wage of 25s.'. or may, 
on the other hand, produce a wage of 50s., according to tlie system 
adopted. This difference, liowevcr, wliile it is important, may in 
some cases be illusory, iiie pres<‘nt writer h,as known and worked 
through highly elaborate bonus systems which c.-innot bo understood 
without considerable labour, but which, when they are reduced to 
their elements, are found to lx; merely jiioce-work systems expressed 
in a more roundalxmt way. Miiat tlic managements which establish 
such .systems believe to be gained by this foi m of obscurantism it is 
im]X)Ssible to guess; but the waj's of the priee-fixibg exfx;rts of many 
Anns arc past all understanding. 

There is one other complication which ought to be mentioned 
in relation to some of these bonus systems. In a few cieses the bonus 
is calculated, not simi)ly on the output of the shop, but on the 
selling price of that output, or even on the profits realised by the 
firm through its side. In these cases bonus systems pass over into 
profit-sharing systems, which are dealt with in a later chapter. 

This is not the place to attempt any general summary of the 
conditions under which bonus systems are worked, .since, for a 
general estimate of their value, we require to taki' into account not 
simply the variations wMch we have so far described, but also the 
more scientific or pscudo-.scientific systems wliich will be described 
in the next two chajiters. When we have de.dt with these we shall 
be in a better position to offer some general observ'ations ujxra bonus 
systems as a whole. 

^ Tliis is. uf course, oftei» niotlififil bv lln* of a "uarariied 

liinu-ialc. 
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Till' PUbMITM IIONI'S SYSTI'-M 


The Enj'inc'tninf; Agn.'c.'iTK‘nt nf ifjin coutaiiUTl tlu- follfivving clause 
delating to i)ica;-\vork ; 

T’ieck-work > 

Employers and llieir Worknii'ii have tlic riglu to work piocc-work. 

The prues to lx: p,ii<l for piiie-wisk shall be llxi il by mutual arrangement 
between the [^mployi r aiirl the Workman or Woikmon who perform the work, 
and the Employers guar.anlee 1h.it they sh.dl lx- siah as will allow a Workman 
of aveiage ellieieiK y 1 o l arn .it le.'srhis liiiie rale of wages, with increased 
earnings for increased production ilue to .tddiii^inal exertion on his jiart. 

The federation will disconnienanee any arniiigeinent or re .irrangcment 
of prices which will not .illow ^ Woiktnaii fo obtain iiicreaseil earnings in 
respect of inere.ised prodiii lion due to such .iddiiional exertion, and the 
Trade Onions will disnounteiiaiice any resiriclion of output. 

The Eeilcr.ition agree lo reioimneiid tlial all wages and Iwlanees should be 
paid through the olliee. 

A inututi! jMcto-workrat'cs IjcIwcoii kniploycr iind Work- 

men in no wav inlcrfcres wilh (he IVadc lliiions arnmsmg with their own 
members the rales and imnlilions under winch tliey shall work. 


Jn ilic following yt':ii the (iiiestioii ol the ITcmium Bonus Systetn, 
which was not incluclcrl in tlic above tonris, came suddenly to the 
front. Trade lliiions in a number of districts Jiad already lor some 
time been olfcrnig strenuous resistance to this new system, which 
was exphcitly based on the desire to reduce Jaboiir costs while 
maintaining earairigs by means of increased output. As the result 
of a pun'ly local reference on the rpiestion, the. matter was brought 
up at Central Conforeiice between the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Jkngineering Emjiloyers l ederatioii, and in 
August J<j02 a pioydsional agieemeiil was made .Tiid signed by 
the- • two bodies. UnT^'r this agreement the Engineers accepted 
the Premium Bonus System on a national basis, subject to the safe¬ 
guards incoiporated in tlic agiienmit. 

The text ol the agreement, usually known as the ^'ork Memor- 

gc®j»j5s. iixp ioWumw. TbcommenAatloTvs made 


In 1907 Ibis clause was Te;.'.aeui by a new one, wbieM eunameiMby vm- 
pr.iveilbe ^.siuon by giving an ab.ol-ite .'luirantee of day-work ralc». See 
Appendix A. 
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Employers’ Federation to their constituent firms (but not, it should 
be noted, in any way binding upon them under the terms of the 
agreement): 

1. The time-rate of wages (for each job) should in all cases be 

paid. 

2. OverVime and nightshift to be paid on the same conditions as 

“ already prevail in each workshop. 

3. A time limit, after it has been established, should only be 

changed if the method or means of manufacture are changed. 

4. No film should establish the bonus system without intending 

to adhere to it. “ 

Subject to these veiy inadequate safeguards, the Premium Bonus 
System was thus accepted by the principal Society in the engineering 
industry. Naturally, the acceptance did not pass without question^ 
and many adverse comments were par-sed by members of the Society, 
while the action oi the A.S. E. was strongly resented by other Societies, 
which found their resistance to the system prejudiced. Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, then general secretaiy of the .^.S.E., was strongly in favour 
of the system, and he called in to his assistance a powerful ally in 
the person of Mr. Sidney Wehh, whom we find writing in the A.S.K. 
journal of October Kjoa strongly in sujijx'rt of the adoption of the 
system. Mr. Webb slated that he “ believed the system to be a 
good one for Trade Unionism.” lie dwelt on the “ evils of com¬ 
petitive piece-work in the engineeiing trade,” and said haid things 
of what he called the ” crude and jiriinitive dr'vice of payment by 
the hour,” a system which liii also described as ” a most unscientific 
and inaccurate method of lemuneration.” Mr. Wi'bb exqnessed 
his preference for a pieerswork list .system, hul, realising that this 
was a sy.stem for which neither employeis nor woikinen were pre¬ 
pared, he expressed the view that the Premium Bonus Svntem was, 
m the circumstances, “ an admirable exjieilient.” He theiefoie 
congratulated the E.secutive on its acliievement, and strongly urged 
the members to ratify the provisional agreement.* 

Naturally, this endorsement was at once seized upon by the 
advocates of the system. Tlu: Engineer had for some time been 
running a campaign in its support, and had secured a letter from 
Mr. G. N. Banies lending his adhesion. The articles in the Engineer 
were principally directed to explaining to employers that the Pre¬ 
mium Bonus System offert'd an opportunity of reducing labour 
costs, though they also jncluded arguments directed to showing to 
workmen that earnings would be increased as well as output. The 
Engineer at once incoiporated the letters of Messrs. Barnes and 
Webb, together with its own articles, in a pamphlet which had a 
wide circulatitm. 

* This, of course, wiuld not represent Mr. Webb’s view to-day. riis 
advocacy of the Premium Ifonus System was based upon the extraordinarily 
unfavourable nature of the piece-wcirk systems w'hich then prevailed. 
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Nevertheless, Trade Union opposition by no means died down 
but^ather continued to gather iori»e as the system came more widely 
into operation* and as attempts weie ma<lc to cxt<;nd it to a wider 
range of trades. In Kjof) a resolution stronglv hostile to the system 
was earned at the Trades Union (.’ongiess, anti the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Congress was instructed to call a conlerence of 
the Societies concenu'd witli a view to the abolition oftlie system. 
This Conference in turn appointed a Committee of investigartion, 
which took evidence from many ti.ades and districts, and iinally 
made a report of an e.Kceedinglv liostile character. 

It irroved, ho\vev<‘r, inipossiltle to seeiire united action for the 
abolitioti of tli(' Premium lioinis System, althmigh tlie majority of 
trades and districts ctmtiiwe to resist its ajijilication in their own 
case. It went on sineading shjwiy riglit down to tiji-t, and during 
the war its extensipn has been accelerated to a slight extent. There 
are a few distriets, including l!arrow-iu-hnnicss, in w'hich it is not 
generally disliked ; but, for the most ])ait, Tradi' Union ojipctsition 
to it remains, with good leason, as ini]>!acal)le as ever. It 4 s now 
time to ('xplaiii the woiking of the system itself. 

The Picmium Bonus System, tliiis mauspiciously introduced into 
this country under a colli>.tive agieemeiit in j()oc, is an attempt to 
adoiil jiayment bv results and at the saint time to avoid some of 
the most ohvjous disadvantages of tlie et woik system from the 
employer's jioint of view. It was, in the early <lavs of the system, 
always a strong ])oinl of tin* eniployei that it was strictly f.v gratia, 
and that if a man did not like to leeeive a homis lie could go on 
working on lime-rates. This meant 1 hat a h'w men began by aeeept- 
ing the Ixmiis, and thal most of the lest almost inevitably followed 
suit, when they saw lliat liigbet I'a' uings weie being made. At the 
same time the empbiyei, by maiiil dning hi- altiludc that the 
system was fx gratia, was able to legist -my demand for collective 
bangaining on the subject of liasis times and .'dlowances. 

We must now proceed to a diiecl account of the system itself. 
The general principle is this : instead ol fixing a jiiece-work price 
for the job, the employer fixes a “ basi-. time ” in which the job ought 
to be accomplished. If it is aceotnjilislied ir less than the " ba.sis 
time” the workman is paid, over and above his standard time-work 
late, a bonus proportionate in one way or another to the time saved. 
The effect of this method of payment is (hat, uniler all the systems 
except one, the labour cost of the job to tin employer falls with 
every increase of output, while at tin. same time the earnings of the 
wor! lan increase, but «ol in propoi lion to the incu ased output. 

The siinplc.sl system is that originally introduced by Mr. E. A. 
Halsey, an .American engineer, an<rnsnally known as the “Halsey 
System.” Under this system the workman is paid a fraction, usually 
eithec.om -third or one-half, of the lime saved, or, what (.oines to the 
satnc thing, is paid a bonus at a fixed Kite for every hour saved. 
Thus;*siipiJbsing the time allowed for an operation is 12 hours, and 

E 
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a workman, whose time-rate is is. an hour, does it in 8 hours, he will 
be paid at his time-rate for either 2 or ij hours, according t® the 
s}^tem adopted; or altemativelsr he will be paid frfr all the hours 
saved at either one-half or one-third of his time-rate, i.e. 6d. or 4d. 
Whichever the nominal method adopted the result to the workmah 
will be exactly the same. 

Tfhis system has only the merit of simplicity. The s«:ond 
system, which has been probably more widely adopted in this 
country, and which has certainly been acclaimed by employers as 
a great new discovery in engineering, is known as the " Rowan 
System.” The principle of this system can be expresset^in two 
ways: the simplest is to say that for every 10 per cent that is saved 
on the time allowed the workman receives a 10 per cent increase in 
earnings; the more complicated way is given in the formula which is 
usually adopted by those who desire to explain the system. 

time saved ^ , 

‘"®=time ailow-^d^^*”® 

It will be seen that, under all these systems alike, the actual 
labour cost of the article to the employer decreases as the workman 
increases his output; but in order to make this quite clear a Table 
is appended, showing how the two systems work out in practice 
in terms of a job for which ten Lours are allowed. ^ 





I* 

[ Halsby (50 per cent basis). 

Rowan. 

Time 

IloURi 

Hours 

1 Hourly 

Labour C>)st 

Hourly 

Labour Cost 

allowed. 

taken. 

saved. 

J Earnings. 

of Job. 

Raming& 

of Job. 

10 hrs. 

10 

0 

j rod. 

lod. ' 

lod. 

lod. 


8 

2 

1 ii.zsd. 

gd. 

IS. 

9.6d. 


5 

5 

' IS. 3d. 

7 - 5 d- 

IS. 3d. 

7 ; 5 d.,, 


3 

7 

IS. lo.sd. 

e.sd. 

IS. 5 d. 

S-id. 


I 

9 

1 4 s. yd. 

S-Sd. 

IS. yd. 

i. 9 d. 


This calculation of the labour cost of the job, i.e. what are the equivalent 
earnings per piece on piece-work, assumes that the basis time under the 
piemium system is a real and not a fictitious time. In fact, however, the 
basis time is usually lengthened to allow of a premium being earned. That 
is to say, it is a fictitious standard, and the comparison is made in order to 
show that it is such. 

The fourth column in this Table gives the hourly earnings under 
the Halsey System (50 per cent basis), and tHe fifth column the labour 
cost of the job to the cmployei; under this system; while the next 
two columns give the corresponding fibres for the Rowan Systeih. 
It will be seen that the Rowan System is the more favourable to the 
workman until half of the time allowed for the job has been saved, but 
that as soon as this point has been passed the Halsey System becoines 
immensely more favourable. Thus, under the Rowan Syst^ the 
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wrker’s earnings are automatically limited to something less than 
double time ; for, since every io*per cent of the time saved gives 
only a lo per <fent increase in wages, it is clear that, in order to make 
100 per cent on day-work rates, the workman will have to save lOO 
Mr cent of the time, that is, will have to do the job in no time at all. 
Under the Halsey System, on the other hand, while th^bonus rises 
more slowly at the start, there is no upper limit, and, if the |ffect 
of the adoption of the system is a great increase in output, the 
workman’s earnings may soar far above double time. This, how¬ 
ever, is of course not the usual ciise, although it takes place in' 
isolated establishments and on isolated jobs. The argument put 
forward in favour of the Rowan Bonus System as against the Hal^y 
System is this : Premium Bonus Systems are often being institutea 
in shops which have previously worked either under time-work 
conditions or undw conditions of the most unscientific piece-work. 
Where this is the case there is a large margin for possible errors in 
fixing the standard times in which the jobs are to be done^ The 
effect of this, under the Halsey System, is that on certain jobs work¬ 
men cam very high wages indeed—as wages go in these da3rs: 
thereupon the employer, it is urged, is under an absolute necessity 
of cutting the rate if he is to meet the competition of other firms. 
But as soon as he does this his workmcm b<,'Come resentful, and may 
•in many cases resort to a policy of deliberate restriction of output— 
or so the employer says. liraploj'ers usually urge that the Rowan 
System is to be preferred because it is not open to these objections. 
This was, in fact, the burden of a very useful book on the Premium 
Bonus System which was first published by the Engitieer about the 
time that the controversy was raging round the system in 1902 and 
1903, and has since been several times reissued and amended. 

Under the Rowan System, it is often said, the price cuts itself : 
the workman’s earnings lieing naturally limited to something less 
thafli double time, however much out the employer may be in Ms 
cMculation of the standard time required, nothing very dreadful 
can happen ; for the workman cannot go out with “ extravagant ” 
earnings at the end of the week. Therefore it is urged that while, 
up to the right point, the Rowan System provides the maximum 
incentive, and is actudly more favourable to the workman than the 
Halsey System, it has the, great advantage from the employer’s 
point of view that it is absolutely impos-sible under this system for 
the employer to overpay his workmen or to have any inducement 
to cut the rate. « 

It is now time to loo? at the Premium Bonus System rather more 
from the point of view of the workpjan. It will be seen that, in all 
tBe cases hitherto discussed, the greater the workman’s output, the 
less the labour cost per article to the employer. Under a straight 
piqpe-work,, system, as we saw in the previous chapter, the labour 
cost of an i^ticle does not vary whether the output is large or small, 
provic^ only that the minimum quantity required to cover the 
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f uaranteed time-rate is manufactured. Under the Premium Bonus 
ystem, on the other hand, as urfJer most bonus systems, the more 
work the employer can get out of the workman, th»less he has to 
pay for that work; for by pa5dng for only a proportion of the time 
saved—one-half or one-third, or some other fraction—^he pockets 
for himself,^or passes on to the consumer in the form of a,reduction 
in price, the remaining portion of the saving. Nor is this the only 
advantage to the employer. It is well known that a high output 

E er man and per machine per hour is profitable to the employer, 
ecause by means of it he saves considerably on his overhead charges, 
and utilises the plant in his factory in the most economical way 
possible. Thus, if the employer is paying the workman half the 
time saved, he is not only reducing the labour cost of the article 
manufactured by the other half of the time saved, but also the 
" oncost ’’ by the reduction in other works charges which almost 
invariably accompanies an increase of output. 

This fact naturally causes resentment among the employee, and 
leads fhem to object strongly to what they call the " dishonesty ’’ of 
the Premium Bonus System. The employer jioints'out, in return, 
that he. is, after all, bound by the competitive conditions in his in¬ 
dustry : rival manufacturers are doing their test all the time to cut 
down their labour costs in order to undersell him by placing the 
article on the market at a lower price, and thus giving'the consumer, 
the benefit, or at any rate a share ofjit. The employer therefore 
contends that the other half of the time saved and the reduction in 
overhead charges do not remain in his hands, but arc passed on to 
the consumer in the fonn of a reduction in price. No doubt there 
is, in some cases, truth in this argument, but a general willingness 
by the Trade Unions to regard it as conclusive would, it seems, 
prevent them from seeking any improvemenv' in their present posi¬ 
tion under the wage system. 

Some employers take a different line in replying to criticisms 
of the Premium Bonus Sy.stem. They'jwint out that, while it is 
correct in theorj’ to say that the workman is only paid for a part of 
the time saved, this can readily be remedied by making an exceed¬ 
ingly generous time allowance for the job, and so enabling the 
workman to earn more. Thus, supposing a job takes a worraan 
10 hours to do at " payment by results ” intensity of work, then, 
if the job is timed at 12 hours, and a bonus is paid at the rate of 
half of the time saved, the workman will only get an hour’s extra 
payment, whereas if 14 hours are allowed the reward is at once 
doubled if the rate remains the same. ‘-Thus the mere system 
adopted is no key to the eau'ijings that may be made, since it is 
neces-sary to know, not simply at what rate the bonus is being paid, 
but also how generously the time allowances arc being fixed. Every¬ 
thing depen(£ in the last resort upon the time allowance wiuch is 
arranged. This is proved very conclusively by the actual experi¬ 
ence of the Premium Bonus System in certain centres, fiotably 
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Bam>w-in-Furaess. At Barrow (the workman has usually been 
able to earn ^ good percentage on his day-work rate, because the 
time allowMces give a good margin. This being so, he has not 
bothered his head, as a rule, about the fundamental justice or 
injustice of the system under which he is working : he hsis looked 
at his money at the end of the week, found it fairly satisfactory, and 
accepted the system which brings him such results. • 

This, however, does not alter the fundamental fact that the 
Premium Bonus S5«tem, whether it be the Halsey variety or the 
Rowan variety, does rest upon an unjust basis. It may be possible 
to correct the injustice by falsifying the times allowed, but a system 
which creates an injustice in order to jx'niedy it by a falsification can 
hardly be regarded as satisfying the conditions required of a reason¬ 
able method of wage payment. 

There is, indeed, one variety of the Premium Bonus System 
which is not open to the objection stated above. This is the variety 
in which the workmen is paid for the whole of the time saved. In 
these instances the bonus system becomes exactly equivalent to 
piece-work with a guaranteed day-rate. It is simply another way of 
calculating piece-work prices by expressing them in teims of times 
taken and saved, instead of directly in terms of quantities manu¬ 
factured. 

' The fact tiiat, where the workman is paid at his day-rate for the 
whole of the time saved, th{» Premium Bonus System coincides vrith 
piece-work, shows more clearly than anything else what is its 
fundainental object. Both the Halsey and the Rowan Systems have 
primarily in view a reduction in the labour cost of the article manu¬ 
factured ; they seek to secure an additional output from the worker, 
and at the same time to pay liim less per piece for that output. 

It has been implied in much that we have said already during 
thi% chapter that the Premium Bonus Sy'stem raises many problems 
from the Trade Union point of view. \Vc have seen that the 
employers began by claiming that the introduction of the system 
was strictly ex gratia on their part, i.c. that the granting of the 
bonus was a purely voluntary act of the employer, and that the 
workman was not entitled to it as a part of his wages. It was a 
" little present ” which they made to him at the end of the week 
if they liked his work, and as such it formed no part of the wage 
contract, and was not recoverable at law as a part of wages. It 
followed that on the subject of standard time allowances and the 
fr ag of Premium BoiWs conditions there could be no collective 
bargaining, since collective bargaining would imply the recognition 
of the system as a part of the contract, and not a mere act of grace 
on the part of the employer. Naturally this extraordinary attitude 
could jpiot be long retained in its entirety.' The employer was, in 
effect, claiming that, provided he paid standard day-work rates, 
any fuitherAemuneration which he might choose to give was entirely 
a matter for himself, with which the workmen and their Trade 
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Unions would have no concern. „The great dispute concerning the 
adoption or rejection of the Premium Bonus System in 1902 centred 
largely round this point, and the agreement signed liy the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Engineers, in which they accepted the S5rsteci 
under certain safeguards, provided for a very limited amount of 
collective burgaining. It did recognise the s5istem as more or less 
on the same footing with piece-work, and in the intervening years 
there has been a closer and closer approximation of the two systems 
so far as collective bargaining is concerned. 

This does not mean that collective bargaining in dealing with 
Premium Bonus basis times has been fully established, since, as 
we shall see in a later chapter, collective bargaining is by no means 
fully established in the industries in which the Premium Bonus 
System has been introduced, even as regards ordinary piece-work. 
It does, however, imply that if satisfactory conditions for collective 
bargaining about payment by results can be introduced at all into 
these industries, they arc likely to apply to the Premium Bonus 
System and the other " Efficiency ” systems which we are about to 
discuss quite as much as to ordinary piece-work. 



CHAFfER Vrt 

EFFICIENCY SYSTEMS OF PAYMENT 

We have been dealing so far with systems of payment by results 
without reference to the methods employed in arriving at piece¬ 
work prices or basis times. We come now to those systems which 
rest upon some " scientific ” method of ascertaining the lefigth of 
time which a job ought to take, and the methods by which the job 
ought to be done. In the following cliapter we shall survey briefly 
certain of the wider implications of Scientific Management: here 
we desire to deal with Scientific Management only in so far as it 
has resulted in the evolution of new systems of payment by results. 

The Scientific Manager^ claim that all the systems which we 
have described in earlier chapters, including piece-work and bonus 
systems, individual or collective, and the Premium Bonus System 
in its various forms, are fundamentally “ unscientific ” in that none 
of them rests upon a “ scientific " method of fixing prices. They 
very reasonably urge that the result of such slipshod systems 
is that there is a wifle m^in of error in all cases, and that the 
prices fixed for jobs are in some cases inadequate, and in other 
cafes far too liberal. The result, they maintain, is that the work¬ 
men are always tiying to force prices up, while the employer, if 
his workmen make krge earnings as a result of liberal piece-work 
prices or basis times, is continually attempting to cut the rate, 
and thus bring prices down to a level more in keeping with what 
he regards as the workmen’s proper standard of living. 

" Rate-cutting,” the advocates of Scientific Management pro¬ 
claim, can be prevented and made entirely unnecess^ by the 
application of scientific method. They hold that if, instead of 
fixing the piece-work price by guess-work or merely basing it upon 
piviVious experience of tpcirations under time-work conditions, the 
firm bases its prices upon a detailed study of the operations and 
Ihe methods of performing them, there is no longer any but the 
smallest room for difierence of opinion concerning the correct rate 
for tUe job, and therefore no reasonable pretext either for the 
worlmen jp endeavour to get the prices raised, or for the employer 
to cm the rate. 
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Under ordinary piece-work «Dr bonus systems the Scientific 
Managers claim that something like the following conditions are 
continually recurring. A piece-work price or basis time is fixed 
for a job. The. wortanen thereupon do the job in considerably less 
than the time allowed. Upon this the employer cuts the rate so 
as to bring'the men’s earnings to what he regards as a rtasonable 
percentage over their day-work rate. Thereupon the men retaliate 
by means of “ ca’ canny." The next time the job is done they 
take even longer perhaps, than the time originally allowed. The 
employer is then compelled once more to increase the time allowed, 
and, when the circle has been completed, the process begins all 
over again. This is no doubt an exaggerated description of what 
happens in an ordinary piece-work or bonus shop; but this, or 
something like it, does undoubtedly happen in a considerable 
number of cases. 

As we have stated, the remedy of the advocates of Scientific 
Management is to fix prices or times only after a detailed study of 
the job. This study they aim at making mainly by means of two 
methods: time-study and motion-study. Before a job is priced 
an expert rate-fixer will overlook the doing of the job under ideal 
conditions by a selected worker. He will note the time taken not 
merely lor the operation as a whole, but for all the various parts 
of wliich the operation is made up—^the handling time, the machine' 
time, and not merely these in general,' but handling and machine 
times divided into the greatest possible number of distinct but 
connected operations. The worker selected should be, the Scientific 
Managers urge, a good average man, not a si)ccially fast or skilled 
workman, but one well above the ordinary run of the shop. A 
study of this kind will be repeated a numter of times with the 
same or different workmen and on the same or different machines. 
When a sufficient mass of data has been accumulated, the experts 
will proceed to work out the time that ought to be allowed for the 
doing of the job’. They will add together the various times taken 
for the particular parts of the operation under test conditions, and 
will make an allowance of so much per cent on the total time taken, 
or perhaps different percentages for machine time and handling 
time, 'riicse allowances will be made in order that the time fixed 
for the job may not be the least time in which the job can be done 
by a good workman under ideal conditions, but may allow a margin 
sufficient to enable the ordinary worker engaged from day to day 
upon the job to make upon it a percentage over and above his 
day-rate. 

This method of time-study 'is often strongly resented by worfc 
men. The method usually is for the foreman, probably with an 
expert from the Time-Fixing Department of the works, tOvStand 
over the man who is doing the job with a stop-watch, timing edch 
l^peration or part of an operation. The men hold thht in<.many 
cases the worker who is to do the job is unfairly selected, in that 
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a man very much above the average is chosen by the management, 
ancFclaim further that the data accumxilated in this way are freely 
used by the management for the purpose of sp)eeding-up. The 
man^ement learn by the method of time-study what is the shortest 
time in which a job can conceivably be done, and they then endeavour 
to bring the whole of their workers up to the efi&ciency.which they 
regard as proper for the job. irrespective of the fact that the capacity 
of one man for rapid work is very much greater than that of another. 
Scientific Management experts, of course, strongly exhort employers 
not to adopt such tactics, that is to say, not to use the results of 
time-stmdy for speeding-up ; but under present-day factory con¬ 
ditions, in which the principle of collective bargaining over piece¬ 
work prices has liardly been established, there is obviously a very 
strong temptation for the employer to act in this manner. There 
is a stilt stronger temptation, naturally, for the foreman or depart¬ 
mental manager who wishes to make a success of his job by showing 
a low labour cost for the article produced, and who does not/calise 
the economy of high wag(!S. 

The other method adojrtcd by Scientific Management experts 
is that of motion-study. They aim. not merely at seeing how 
quickly the worker can do the job if left to himself, but also at 
regulating the way in wluch the job is done, in order to secure that 
it shall be done in the minimum possible time and with the minimum 
number of motions. For this purpose they employ what is known 
as “motion-study,” the object of which is so to study the motions 
of a workman engaged upon a particular job as to know what 
motions are of a wasteful character, and can be eliminated witli 
advantage. Where this method is adopted, once again the job is 
studied by experts wjio stand over the workman while he is doing 
it. The motions employed iixe carefully observed, and thereafter 
suggestions are made with regard to the motions that ought to 
be used in doing the job, the tools with which the job can be done 
with least effort, the adjustments proper for these tools, etc. When 
the job is issued with the price upon it, instructions covering these 
points are issued with it, and the price placed upon it is such that 
It is only by following instructions and eliminating waste motions 
that an adequate percentage over the day-work rate can be earned. 

For and against this system a great deal has been said. It is 
possible, Scientific Managers have pointed out,' that a hundred 
workers in a shop engaged upon r relatively simple operation will 
' h' ’e a hundred differeflt ways of doing it, whereas one of these ways 
is Undoubtedly the right way in the sense that the job can be 
Jone as well, and in less time, by one method than by any other. 
It is urged that, if the workers are told which is the right method, 
they yill all reap* an advantage by following this method, in that 
they will be able to turn out more work, and thereby to increase 
then earnings. On the other hand, it is urged against the system 
that it tends to convert the workman into a mere automaton, to 
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take away from him even that freedom of choice which the machine 
system of production has left t6 him in the past, and to reduce 
what have been skilled jobs to the level of mere unskilled machine 
operations. The skilled workman in the factory, as in the recognisM 
arts and crafts, values his own methods of doing his job, and is nol 
prepared tq.take without question the command of an expert. 

^metimes the Scientific Managers attempt to meet this point 
by issuing the results of time-study not as definite instructions, 
but merely as advice, and by leaving at least skilled workmen to 
follow or not to follow the suggestions as they think fit. This, 
however, can hardly prevent prices from being fixed on tjie basis 
of the job being done in the way suggested, and in this case it does 
not meet the objection that the worker may easily, under this 
S 3 rstem, be reduced to an automaton. Such automatism may result 
not merely in depriving the workmen of all pride in his labour, but 
also in placing an undue strain upon him, both mentally and 
physiqfdly, thereby using him up more quickly, and finally fUnging 
him upon the industr^ scrap-heap. A story whicli illustrates 
this point very well was told by Miss Isabel Sloan on her return 
from a journey to America in the comse of which she visited many 
of the famous Scientific Management factories. In one factory 
the manager pointed out to her a workman who seemed to be 
working with great efficiency and at top speed. " Tliat,” said he, t 
“ is our best worker. Of course he is just a little feeble-minded.” 

By the aid of time* and motion-study the Scientific Management 
advocates claim that they are able to fix prices and times with 
such justice that no question of rate-cutting need afterwards arise. 
In particular, they claim that their method of time-study enables 
them to avoid one of the most frequent difficulties with regard to 
the cutting of rates. Piece-work and bonvf4 agreements have in 
many cases included a clause that in no case shall the rates to be 
paid for the job be changed unless the materials, means, or metlfods 
of production are altered.^ Tliis clause, which is intended as a 
safeguard against rate-cutting, has in fact proved in the past 
singularly ineffective, since there is no guarantee that when a s%ht 
change in the methc^ of production or the materials used occurs, 
the rate will not receive a dra.stic cut, out of all proportion to 
the actual change effected. Indeed workmen often declare that 
changes of method are introduced for no other purpose than that 
of cutting the rate. In order to meet this objection, the Scientific 
Management firm is sometimes prepared to give a guarantee that 
all cuts in the rate resulting from changes in’method shall be exactly 
proportionate to the change involved. This they are able to do, 
they claim, because their method of time-study has already divided 
the job into the smallest possible component parts, so that they 
know, not simply the normal time for the job as a whole, tnit the 
time required for each particular part of the job. Tl®y a^^ thus 
* E.g. Carlisle Premium Bonus Memorandum. 
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able to guarantee that when a ch^ge affecting any part or parts> ol 
a j 5 b occure, the cut in rate shall affect only the times allowed for 
those particu& parts of the job which are affected by the change. 
In this way it is impossible, they claim, to maJke a disproportionate 
cut, as has been so often done under piece-work conditions, or 
under the Premium Bonus System, , 

That this argument possesses considerable force no one is Ukely 
to deny; but it is necessary to point out tliat its force is entirely 
conditional upon the workers in the shop being in full possession 
of the data on which prices are based, and being in a position to 
apply the method of collective bargaining to the fullest extent. 

The workers have shown themselves almost uniformly opposed 
to the methods of time-study and motion-study which liave been 
described above. Here and there an individual workman has been 
found who has nd objection to the system, or even who likes it; 
but collectively the workers have demonstrated a permanent 
opposition which has been particularly marked on the part^of the 
more skilled type of workman. In the unskilled groups organisation 
is weak, and the sense of pride in work very much less developed, 
so that employers have found it comparatively easy to apply con¬ 
ditions of motion-study and time-study, where they have thought 
lit to do so. ^This applies particularly in the case of women workers 
engaged on 'purely repetitive proc«ses. In the case of skilled 
workmen, although there has been a considerable application of 
the S5«tem in the United States, it lias so far only touched a very 1 
small number of workers in this country. It has increased con¬ 
siderably during the war period; but even now it has been mainly 
applied to the less skilled types of work, and more particularly to 
repetition work. . 

It is now time to look rather more closely at a few of the main 
systems put forward by leading advocatis of Scientific Management. 
Taylor, the founder of Scientific Management, had a system of 
his own which claims pride of place both because of its historical 
priority and because it is perhaps the most iniquitous system 
existing. 'Taylor called his system "the differential piece-rate 
system." His method was to fix two distinct piece-rates for the 
same job, and at the same time to fix a standard output per hour. 
When the worker reached or exceeded the standard output, he or 
she was to be paid on the higher piece-rate. When the worker fell 
below the standard of output, he or she was to be paid at the lower 
p’ '.e-rate. Day-workVrates were not to be guaranteed. Thus, 
the inefficient worker not merely earned less in proportion to his or 
ier lower output, but was actually penalised in addition for being 
inefficient, so that it was barely possible for a worker of less than 
the ^andard efficiency to earn a living wage. This indeed was 
Taylor’s object, and he claimed for his system the sovereign merit 
that it woiM weed out the inefficient. He urged that the principles 
of Scientific Management should include, not merely the fixing of 
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the proper time to be taken for ^ job, but also the selection of thfe 
proper worker to do that job, and this he proposed to securS by 
means of the survival of the fittest. By rewardiifg the efficient 
and penalising the inefficient, he hoped to. secure that the process 
of " unnaturd selection ” would leave only the efficient workers in 
the factory,, and force the inefficient to seek work elsewhere, possibly 
on jpbs more suited to their particular capacities. The case for 
his system is thus quite clear; but its operation under the wage 
^tem and in a Capitalist environment leaves much to be desic'^. 
The inefficient worker, instead of being weeded out, may continue 
in the factory at a miserably low rate of wages, or mayunerely, 
when he or she is weeded out, be flung on the unemployed market. 
This indeed has happened in the case of many firms which have 
professed to follow Taylor’s principles, although no doubt Taylor 
would have been the first to repudiate their disciplesliip. 

The second system to which attention must be directed is that 
put forward by Mr. Gantt, specifically in order to correct the possi¬ 
bilities of injustice in the operation of the Taylor System. His 
^stem is " the task and bonus system.” Ostensibly, it differs from 
■Taylor's System in that it recognises only a single piece-rate, and 
includes a guaranteed minimum rate of earnings. Like the Taylor 
System it begins by fixing a standard task, say five “ pieces ” an hour, 
and it then fixes a price per piece, say 2d.: and the hourly rate is' 
then 2d. X 5 = rod. This hourly rate isi guaranteed, irrespective of 
output, but the worker who reaches or exceeds the standard task 
receives a bonus, say of 30 per cent, on the piece-work price. The 
effect of this system is that there is a sharp leap in earnings, as under 
the Taylor System, when the standard task is reached, and also a 
guaranteed minimum below which the worker’s earnings cannot fall. 
At the same time, although there is nominally only a single piece¬ 
work price for the job, there are, in effect two prices, or rather,,the 
nominal piece-work price is not the actual piece-work price in the 
case of any worker who reaches the standard output. The 30 per 
cent bonus which is added to the earnings of any worker reaching 
the standard in effect creates a differential piece-work price, of 
exactly the same character as that which is openly advocated by 
Taylor. A comparison between the Taylor and the Gantt Systems 
in terms of the labour cost of the job will serve more clearly than 
anything else to bring out their essential points of resemblance and 
difference. It will be seen that, if the earnings of the workman 
under the two systems are expressed in terjlis of the labour cost of 
the job to the employer, ».e. of the equivalent piece-work price for 
the job, the only difference between the two systems so expresseff 
lies m the guaranteed day-rate under the Gantt System. 


[Tabik 
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Taylor Systeni. g 

Gantt System. 

Number of Piece* 
made per Hour. 


Labour Co<tt to 

EaminR* per 

Labour Cost to 

• 

Hour. 

Employer. 

Hour. 

Employer. 


2d. 

2d. 

lod. 

• lod. 

2 

4d. 

2d. 

lod. 

5d., 

3 

6d. 

2d. 

lod. 

3 . 3 d. 

8d. 

2d. 

lod. 

2.5d. 

5 

IS. id. 

2.6d. 

IS. Id. 

2.6d. 

6 

IS. 3.6d. 

2.6d. 

IS. 3.bd. 

2.6d. 


IS. 6.2d. 

2.6d. 

IS. 6.2d. 

2.6d. 


I.e. a bonus of 30 per cent on a time-rate of rod. per hour is paid on the 
worker attaining to the standard output of five pieces per hour 


This Table shows clearly certain tilings which the Gantt System 
is so devised as to conceal. In the first place, although the price 
per piece is nominally uniform, there are in effect two (or in certain 
refinements of the system, more than two) piece-work prices, and 
the price is only uniform for those workers who reach or exceed the 
standard task. In the second place, Gantt’s guarantee of the day¬ 
work rate is to some extent illasorv, in that what is guaranteed is 
' not in fact tlie real day-work rate at all, but a rate lower than that 
of the worker who reaches, tbut does not exceed, the standard out¬ 
put. In fact, the system only differs from straight piece-work 
with a guaranteed day-rate in one respect—that it does not guarantee 
a real day-rate, but only a fictitious rate lower than the real rate. 
In this respect it reaches by a crooked road a result similar to tlmt 
which has been reached by certain Arbitration Tribunals under the 
Munitions Acts during the war, by guaranteeing to the piece-worker 
on^ a fictitious day-rate lower than that of the time-worker. 

The method of payment associated with the name of Harrington 
Emerson is far more complicated than that of either Gantt or Taylor. 
The Emerson System also sets a standard task and guarantees a 
time-rate Irrespective of output. Its distinctive character hes in 
the detailed graduation of the efficiency bonus by which it rewards 
greater output. Under this system every range of output is graded 
as a degree of efficiency. The standard output as determined by 
time-study is treated at 100 per cent efficiency, and eve^ lesser 
output is graded as a smaller percentage of efficiency. A time-rate 
(s? • lod.) is fixed, an^this is guaranteed in all cases. At a fixed 
pereWtage of the standard efficiency (say 6 t per cent) a bonus is 
Granted, and this bonus increases m geometrical progression as the 
worker approaches the standard efficiency, after which it proceeds 
by arithmetical progiession. A table will serve to make this clear. 
Sappose the hourly rate guarimteed to be lod., and the standard 
task five ‘*pieces ” per hour, the Table will then read: 
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PercentBKB of 
Stnodard Emdency. 

Bonus per cent. ^ 

Eamingn per 
Hour. 

Labour Coit per 
Piece to Empl^er. 

_ i _!- 

60 

0 

Ipd. 

3.3d. 

67 

i 

io.o5d. 

3 d- 


I 

io.id. 

z.Sd. , 

76 

2 

lo.ed. 

2.6d. 

79 

3 

lo.'sd. 

2.6d. 

82 

4 

I0.4d. 

2.5d. 

85 

5 

lo.sd. 

2 . 47 d. 

90 

10 

lid. 

2 . 44 d. 

95 

15 

ii.Sd. 

2.42d. 

100 

20 

IS. 

2.4od. 

lOI 

31 

IS. o.id. 

2 . 39 d. 

105 

*5 

IS. o.5d. 

2.38d. 

110 

30 

IS. id. 

2.36d. 

1 . ___ 


It is clearly shown by this Tabic that, under the Emerson System, 
the labour cost of the job, i.e. the equivalent piece-work price, slowly 
falls as the output increases. A time-rate is guaranteed; but, as in 
the Gantt System, this is a fictitious time-rate considerably, below 
the rate paid for the standard output. 

The three systems so far described are all of American origin, 
and have not been widely adopted in tliis country in their pure form. ^ 
There are, however, many systems based upon them and closely 
resembling them which are in operation in various works in this 
country. For instance, certain works, both in America and in 
Great Britain, have attempted a further elaboration of the Taylor 
and Gantt Sj«tems by providing, not as they did, simply for two 
piece-work prices, but for a further differential piece-rate when a 
still higher level of output is reached. Thus, under such a S3rstem 
there is set, not merely a standard task with the accomplishmOTt 
of which a special bonus is paid, but also a higher task which canries 
with it a further bonus when the higher level of output is attained. 

On the whole, however, British manufacturers have tended 
rather to take the Emerson efficiency task as a basis and to base 
upon it various modified efficiency systems which aim at securing 
si^ar results. The essence of the Emerson System is ttat the 
bonus paid for efficiency begins at a comparatively low point, and 
the stimulus is thus afforded to even the less efficient types of 
workers. This feature is reproduced in many of the British systems, 
especially in those which are designed for repetitive jobs, and above 
all in those which are designed for women, fa a recent book advocat¬ 
ing a S3?stem of tliis t3q)c under the name of " the reward sjretem,” 
Mr. Henry Atkinson gives a mffnber of charts illustrating different 
varieties of the system.* 

These S3«tems are practically all modifications of the Emerson 
System, in that they are based upon a reward beginning at a certain 

* Henry Atkinson, A Rational Wages System, G. Bell & Sons, 1917, \s. 6d. 
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percentage of efficiency, usually 62.5 per cent, but sometimes 75 per 
cen^ or 80 per cent: they also Reproduce the Taylor and Gantt 
characteristic ef a sharp leap in earnings when 100 per cent of 
efficiency is reached, and they provide, at least nominally, like the 
Gantt System, for a guaranteed day-rate. Three of these systems are 
here set qut for purposes of illustration; ^ 

System I. Day-rate guaranteed. Reward begins at 62.4 per 
cent efficiency. Half the time saved paid for from 62.5 per 
cent to 100 per cent efficiency. Two-thirds of the time saved 
paid for at over 100 per cent efficiency (i.e. there is a sharp 
leap in earnings at 100 per cent efficiency). Reward reaches 
30 per cent on day-work rate at 100 per cent efficiency. 

System II. Day-rate guaranteed. Reward begins at 62.5 per 
cent efficiency. Htilf the time saved paid for throughout; 
but a lump shm bonus of 5 per cent given to those who reach 
100 per cent efficiency. (Under this system the rise in earn¬ 
ings is less sharp at 100 per cent efficiency, and there a only 
a single rate of allowance throughout.) Reward reaches 30 
per cent on day-work rate at 100 per cent efficiency. 

System III. Day-rate guaranteed. Reward begins at 80 per 
cent efficiency. All time saved paid for throughout; but a 
lump sum bonus of 10 per cent given to those who reach 100 
per cent’ efficiency. Reward reaches 25 per cent on day-work 
rate at 100 per cent efficiency. 

It should be noted that Mr. Atkinson does not regard all the 
varieties of the reward system as equally suitable to all operations. 
He regards it as desirable to find a system specially suited to each 
general class of operations. Thus, different systems will be required 
for jobs which are mainly of a machine character, or jobs in which 
the machine very largely sets the pace, and in jote of a handling 
chafacter, or jol» in which there is a large margin for variations in 
speed, according to the methods pursued by the pai-ticular worker 
who is doing the job. Further different variations will be required 
in some cases for highly skilled workmen, and for unskilled workers 
on pure repetition work. 

It is now time to say something more generally with regard to all 
these efficiency sjrelems as a whole. We have seen the objections 
which are raised by the workers to the methods of time-study and 
motion-study, and it can hardly be denied that under present con¬ 
ditions these objections have at least a considerable validity. It 
maj ^eem all very well (hat the employer should ascertain exactly 
the time which is required for the doing of every job, but the situa- 
tlon is complicated by the fact that* the employer generally claims 
to ascertain this time without reference to the workers’ opinion, and 
to insist that his own opinion, or that of Ids expert, with regard to 
the* time that is necessary, shall prevail. Clearly no such one-sided 
detemflnatiSn of reasonable times can be regarded as equitable. 
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If the methods of time-study are to be even considered at all by the 
workers there must be the fullest* form of collective bargaining jwith 
regard to the determination of all times allowed. ^ 

Even collective bargaining, however, would probably not suffice 
to reconcile the workers to time-study, and still less would it be 
likely to reconcile them to the methods of motion-study. 

Motion-ktudy naturally takes different forms, and assumes 
var5Fing degrees of importance, according to the nature of the opera¬ 
tion in qu^tion. It has reached the largest proportions in purely 
manual operations, such as the classic instance of loading pig-iron on 
to a truck, or the laying of bricks, or sewing by hand in a tailoring 
establishment. In such cases an attempt is made to stalidardise 
the operation, so that it is performed in the least possible number 
of motions, or in the shorte,st possible time, or with the minimum of 
qffort. These, obviously, may not all mean the same thing. The 
speeding-up of an operation % the elimination'of useless motions 
may involve either more or less effort, or the number of motions 
may be increased while the time is diminished. The accusation 
has been made that in many such cases the employer gets a greater 
output by placing a far greater strain on the worker, who may even 
be worn out by overdriving and thrown on the scrap-heap like an 
old machine. The object of motion-study is indeed largely that 
of making the worker into a machine. . ^ 

In the case of machine operations, the effect of motion-study- 
may be rather different. In such a'case, the machine itself, in 
proportion to its automatic character, dictates the actual motions 
to be used in working it, and motion-study is therefore most likely 
to suggest an alteration or adaptation of the machine, sometimes 
such an alteration as to remove work from a skilled to a semi-skilled 
or unskilled category. Apart from this, however, some Scientific 
Managers carefully prescribe even for skilled craftsmen the motions 
and methods to be employed on complex machines and operations. 
Here, again, then, the tendency of Scientific Management is towards 
standardisation of both machmes and men. 

The workmen’s objection, then, to motion-study would be quite 
intelligible, even apart from the fact that the present system of 
control of industry makes workshop bargains inevitably to some 
extent one-sided and arbitrary. To the results of time- and motion- 
study, and to the systems of payment by results which are based 
upon them, there are many further objections. In the first place, 
in their actual working the systems are .never anything like as 
“ scientific ” as they profess to be. The iHvestigator who goes into 
any Scientific Management shop with a fair understanding of his 
business will soon find that in’practice the hard-and-fast principles 
laid down by the Scientific Management experts and “ efficiency 
enrineers ” require very considerable elasticity in workup. He 
will find that times cannot, e.xcept on the simplest operations^ be 
set with perfect accuracy, that il sorts of unforeseai difficulties 
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occur in the shop and impair theiaccurate working of the s]rstem, 
that jobs havCito be done sometimes on machines which are per¬ 
fectly suited to them, and sometimes on machines which are less 
perfectljr suited, that interruptions inevitably occur in the course of 
doing a job, that one worker inevitably delays another, or that the 
worktop brganisation to some extent breaks down, and that finsiy 
even the most scientific time-fixing experts make big mistakes. • He 
will therefore soon see that, when the scheme comes to be worked in 
practice, it is generaEy necessary to adopt on a fairly large scale a 
system of allowances, m order to get over these difficulties. For one 
or anotlfhr of the above reasons the worker does not, on the efficiency 
or reward system, earn the balances which have been expected. 
Where the management desires to deal fairly by the workers it tries 
to put the matter right by making special allowances on the time 
given, or merely by paying the workers extra sums by way of 
" allowances " on the completion of the job. Even a casual survey 
of time cards in a shop working on the efficiency system wilk serve 
to show how large a part these allowances almost necessarily play 
in adjusting the theoretical principles of efficiency engineering to 
actual worl»hop conditions. 

Clearly such allowances open the way to considerable abuses. 
JEven if collective bargaining with regard to piece-work prices and 
standard times is fully established it docs not follow that collective 
praciples will apply in dealing with the question of allowances. 
These, therefore, continue to depend largely upon the goodwill of 
the management, or, if goodwill is absent, upon constant friction in 
the workshop. This applies less, as we have seen, in the case of 
simple operations which it is comparatively easy to time accurately, 
than in the case of mwe complicated operations ; but it is a fact 
largely fatal to the more extreme projects of Scientific Managers who 
desise in the name of science to make “ reward systems ” generally 
applicable to all dasses of operations. 

A further strong objection to *' efficiency ” S3rstems from the 
workers’ pojnt of view is that they often result in liighly complicated 
methods of payment, which are unintell^ible to the ordinary 
workman. Only the simplest forms of the systems advocated have 
been described above; and these in themselves would be enough to 
baffie many workers. But in practice every disciple of the masters of 
the movement has his own system, so that methods vary from shop • 
to shop, from departmeivt to department, and from job to job. The 
resul. is that, in the miljority of cases, the workers do not ^ to 
understand the S5retem under which they are being paid, but simply 
jwlge it by the amount of money the}? receive at the end of the week. 
Ihe objection to this state of affairs will be obvious to anyone who 
has even the smallest belief in the value of self-government. It 
conrantrates knowledge in the hands of the expert, and leaves the 
govemJd wfth only the vaguest conception of the system that 
controls them. TWs is in itself enough to condemn all methods of 
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payment too complicated to be easily understood by the ordijiaiy 
worker. f' 

Scientific Management experts often claim that their systems 
are not really complicated, and that there is no reason why the 
workmen should not readily understand them. There is some truth 
in the first‘01 these contentions, for the systems are in rhany cases 
capsfble of being expressed in comparatively simple terms. Any one, 
however, who has seen the methods usually employed in efficiency 
shops for the calculation of bonuses and rewards, and the time-cards 
which are given to the workers as an explanation of their earnings, 
will soon realise that the majority of Scientific Management experts 
either do not go out of their way to make the systems intelli^ble, 
or at any rate do not succeed in making them so. Indeed, it would 
seem as if some of them go very far out of their way in order to 
describe their systems in the most roundabouf and unintelligible 
way possible. 

It^ias often been suggested by Trade Unions in connection with 
systems of payment by results that the workmen should be allowed 
to retain copies of the instruction cards which are i^ued to them in 
connection with the various jobs done on payment by results. To 
this many employers offer the strongest opposition, advancing as a 
reason that if they allow the workman to retain a copy, of his instruc¬ 
tion card this will inevitably get into the possession of other 
employers, who will thus learn the lalA)ur costs of their rivals. This 
tendency to secrecy in the workshop is, I believe, misguided, even 
from the employers point of view; but in any case it should not 
deter the workers from claiming the right to retain copies of their 
cards if they tlunk fit. In some cases, especially where Shop Com¬ 
mittees exist, the method adopted has been that of allowing the 
Shop Committee to retain and file copies of all instruction cards that 
are issued, in order that they may be used as a basis for collective 
bargaining on future jobs. This indeed does furnish a way round 
the difficulty in many cases, and we shall return to it in the chapter 
in which we deal with the function of Workshop Committees in 
connection with payment by results. 

Unintelligibility, or even difficulty of comprehension, is by itself 
a sufficient objection to any system of payment; even if it is possible 
for the workers, by taking infinite pains, to understand the S3rstem 
• on which they are paid, it is highly undesirable that they should be 
put to this trouble. Indeed, it is iijjsolutdy certain that, where a 
system difficult to understand is in operation, the great majority 
of the workers will not take the trouble to understand it, but wifi 
judge of its effects simply by the total amount of their earnings ct 
the end of the week. This, again, will result in making it very 
difficult to establish any principle of collective bargaining, in the 
fixing or adjusting of prices, and thus once more bring the workers 

back to purely individual .systems of bargaining, and depriveChem of 
the control which they ought to have over their workshop conditions. 
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Another point which cannot be too strongly stressed is that the 
claims put forward by a few Scientific Management experts, and in 
particular by Mr. Taylor himself, that their systems do away with 
1 the need for collective bargaining, have not the smallest foundation. 
Mr. Taylor contends that, when once Sciontific Methods of fixing 
times asid prices have been adopted, payment by results is no longer * 
a matter for collective bargaining, but merely a matter for cold 
science, and that there can be no difference between employer and 
workman with regard to the proper prices and times for each job. 
At the same time Mr. Taylor assumes without any argument that 
the (Sepert who fixes prices will be the servant of the firm, paid by 
the firm, and doing the firm’s work. How he can expect a man who 
is employed by the management and paid by the management to 
be so completely impartial that there is no need for collective 
bargaining, or \o be accepted by the w'orkers as so completely 
impartial, he barely deigns to explain. Clearly, although Scientific 
Management methods may reduce the possible margin ol error in 
determining piece-work prices, they cannot altogether remove it, 
and even if the time that ought to be taken for a job is clearly 
established a further complication at once confronts us. All the 
time-study in the world cannot show how much ought to be” paid for 
a job. It can only show at most the length of time a job ought to 
take. That is to say, it cannot determine what is to be the standard 
of living or of remuneration of the workers. Piece-work prices are 
inevitably fixed in relation to an a.ssumed standard of living of the 
worker employed, and time-study gets one no further towards the 
determination of this standard. Whether the hourly rate should 
be rod. or los. or £10 no amount of time-study can decide. An 
hourly rate, or at lej.st a standard of living must be fixed or a.ssumed 
before the Scientific Manager can set his system of payment to work, 
and, as there can be no Scientific Method employed, in fixing such 
a rate, the rate is essentially a matter for bargaining on a collective 
basis. This, indeed, is only another way ol saying that Scientific 
Management has only devised a further method of payment under 
the wag? system. 

Some Scientific Managers may object to this statement on the 
ground that, by a combination of time- and motion-study, they can 
determine the varying degrees of skill, attention, etc., required lor 
various jobs, and thereby arrive at a justly graduated scale of wage- 
rates. This adjustment, however, is purely relative, and assumes 
a.' 'andard rate or raVs as already in existence. We may say that 
A’s skill is twice as great as B’s, and we may conclude that we ought 
to pay A twice as much as B ; but this will not help us to determine 
how much we ought to pay either of them. Nor is it really possible, 
in tl]p last resort, to measure degrees of skill by any such quantitative 
Standard. 

Most advocates of Scientific Management would now admit a 
good deal of what has been said in tliis chapter ; but it is important 
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to make the last point d^r because it destroys, .once and for aU, 
Taylor’s daim that Sdentific Management does away with the nera 
for bargaining about wages, and substitutes law for ?orce in the 
detennination of wage-rates. It does, and can do, nothing of the 
sort; for it does not, and cannot, touch the question of the proper 
division of the product between Labour and Capital, or of the pro¬ 
priety «r impropriety of any such division. Scientific Mans^ement 
does nothing to remove the need for collective bargaining and Trade 
Union organisation. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

In the last chapter we dealt with certain methods of payment which 
are closely connected with the system of Scientific Management. 
In this chapter it is necessary to say a little of Scientific Man^ement 
in a more general fashion. I shall make no attempt to'deal with 
the subject as a whole, because that would take me much too far 
afield from the subject of this book. I desire, however, to offer a 
few general observations which may serve to bring home soipe of 
the points made indirectly in the last chapter. I shall have little 
to say of those matters which fail under the head of Scientific 
Management while they, do not directly and immediately affect 
the human element in the factory. 

That the application of scientific principles to industrial organisa¬ 
tion is a good thing we can all agree in the abstract; and we can 
at least reach an agreement in practice where only inanimate objects 
are affected. The improvement of industrial research, of factory 
organisation, of tht? estimating of costs of production, of the routing 
of jobs, of the dovetailing of ordens, and of the co-ordination between 
Shop and shop and between factory and factory undoubtedly call 
for more " science,” and there can be no quarrel with any attempt 
to apply science purely in such spheres. There is a rem sense in 
which industrial management is a science, just as there is a real 
sense in which political government is a science. 

The advocates of the various systems which go by the name of 
Scientific Management make, however, a far wider claim than this. 
Por Mr. Taylor, who invented the name if not the thing, the place 
of " science " in industrial management is not merely important, 
but all-embracing. •His aim, at least, was to substitute in mdnstiy 
“ government of fact and law for the rule of force and opinion. ’ 
He conceived industrial managqpient not merely as a science, but 
as an exact science, furnishing an absolute and unchallengeable 
answer to every question, laying down natural laws with reference 
nortimply to the machinery of the factory, but also to the behaviour, 
notions.,tasks, and methods of remuneration of all the workers 
em^oyed in it. He claimed that his system was “ democratic," 
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not because it established the principle of self-government by the 
workers in the factory, but because it made governraent an absolute 
and exact science, no less independent of the actual managers of 
any particular factory than of the workers employed in it. 

The extreme claims of Mr. Taylor have been considerably 
modified by his theoretical successors, and very much more, modi¬ 
fied wherever Scientific Management has been applied in practice. 
Nevertheless, in so far as Scientific Management is a doctrine at all, 
it does rest upon the belief that industrid organisation is an exact 
science, and that in the factory the government of " natural law ” 
must replace the rule of force and opinion. 

This view is, of course, highly controversial, and, despite Mr. 
Taylor’s elaborate promises of the beneficent effects which liis 
system would have upon the workers, it is, I think, a theory which 
Labour is not likely to accept. The central point at issue can most 
easily be made clear by an analogy. We are all familiar with 
disputes concerning the place of the expert in political government. 
From tinife to time writers have aiiscn who have proclaimed that 
the government of men is an exact science, and tliat its basis and, 
application should be determined by law' and not by opinion. In 
all ages, from Plato to that talented French publicist, M. Emile 
Faguet, in our own day, such writers have challenged democracy 
as the denial of political science and as the “ cult of incompetence." 
For the " inexact ’’ and " unscientific ’’ opinion of democracy they 
have desired to substitute the rule of knowledge by placing the 
expert in the seat of power. Against them, democrats have con¬ 
tended that, while the expert and science have their place in govern¬ 
ment, the social life of man is finally not a mutter of abstract science, 
but a matter of positive will. They have based their conception 
of society upon the will of the governed, and ha\V- made the realisa¬ 
tion of self-government their primary objective. 

I do not think the advocates of Scientific Management irf 
industry really believe in political democracy ; but they arc, as a 
rule, careful to maintain that there is no analogy between industry 
and politics. Democracy in the sense of self-government, they say, 
may be good enough in politics, but it will not do in industry. 
Whatever politics may be, they hold that industrial management 
is an exact science. 

This point of view I challenge. I hold firmly that no sphere of 
human action or conduct can be reduced to the formulae of an exact 
science. I hold that political self-government .is good, not simply 
as ministering to " efficiency,” but because it*is self-government :• 
and I hold that in every sphere of Jiuman action self-government is 
in itself good, because the greatest of man’s achievements is the 
government of himseff. I set out, then, from a fundamental 
criticism of the whole principle on which Scientific Managenfcnt 
rests, and with an assertion that self-government is good in jndustiy 
as well as in politics. *’ 
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This is no denial that the expert has a place—and an important 
place—in industry » but it is a demal that the expert can be regarded 
as slipreme. No less than in politics, the problem of democracy in 
industry is thail of reconciling its own rule with an adequate recogni¬ 
tion of the expert; but my point is that this is a problem for 
democracy to solve, and cannot be made a point against democracy 
itself. • • 

I have primarily in mind the principle of industrial demoyacy, 
and I regard as the weightiest of arguments against any system 
the fact that it makes against self-government. 1 assume that our 
ideal in indu.stry should be that of securing self-government for 
|he workers engaged in it; and 1 am not interested in arguing 
with those who decisively reject this principle. “ Humanitarian ’’ 
arguments, based upon the effect of Scientific Management upon 
the “ welfare ” of the workem, may be imixirtant, but they are 
secondary. • 

I cannot attempt to define Scientific Management in any more 
concrete terms than 1 have employed in spewing of the general 
principle behind it. As soon as we pass from its theoretical position 
to the practical applications of that principle, we are confronted 
with a vast and hctci'ogencous mass of proposals. P'rom these I 
must merely select those with which I propose to deal. In its 
application to Labour, Scientific Management is based upon a 
" scientific ” investigation of the conditions, under which work is 
carried on. By elaborate studies of the time taken on particular 
jobs or parts of jobs, the Scientific Manager .seeks, as we have seen, 
to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the " best ” conditions to be 
adopted in his factory. He seeks to equip himself with information 
in respect of every job bearing on the following, among other points: 

(а) The method and amount of payment necessary to secure 

the lowest lalxiur cost per unit of the product; 

(б) The method of production, the hours and conditions of 

labour, the rest pauses, the amount of supervision, etc., 
necessary to secure tlie same ends. 

This description of the methods and aims of Scientific Manage¬ 
ment includes what many of its advocates will regard as a mis¬ 
representation. Our object, they will say, is not fundamentally 
tiiat of securing " the lowest lalx)ur cost per unit of the product ” ; 
it is that of finding the “ best ” and “ most scientific ” methods of 
pa3mient, hours and conditions of labour, rest pauses, amount of 
supf^sion, methods»of production, etc. It is the fundamental 
doctrine at least of Mr. Taylor that these things go together. The 
.••b«t’’ and most scientific adjustments do also secure the lowest 
labour costs, and also make for the common advantage of all parties 
concerned—the profiteer, the manager, the worker, and the public. 
• FSr this claim we should not, I tliink, be prepared to take Mr. 
Taylgr’s Tford, even if those who have to apply Scientific Manage- 
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ment in practice were purdy disinterested persons. Still less 
can we be content to do so whei) we consider the conditions under 
which the system has to be applied. Industry to-day is owned 
' and controllM by persons who are not, and cannot bfe, “ in bu^ess 
for their health.’' Self-interest and, fail^ that, competition, 
impel them to seek the lowest labour cost without too much r^ard 
for the eSect upon others. Where it pa3« them tc manage 
" sdmtifically,” they will do so if they have the intelligence; where 
it do« not pay them, or they are unintelligent, they will persist 
with unscientific management. If all managers were perfectly 
intelligent, and further if Scientific Management always paid its - 
promoters, it would no doubt be universally adopted; but this 
would be no proof of its beneficent effect upon the workers or the 
community. The " best " for Capitalism is not necessarily the best 
for Labour or the best for the community. Indeed, in practice, 
the capitalist's criterion of what is •' best ” lies iiT the profit he can 
secure from it. This does not mean that it is necessarily bad for 
labour but it does not mean either that it is necessarily good. 

In addition to time-study and motion-study Scientific Manage¬ 
ment systems usually involve a considerable change in methods 
of workshop organisation. They have the effect of diminishing 
the power of the ordinary foreman, and sometimes in substituting 
for him, but more often in adding to him, a number of specialist 
experts whose business it is to apply scientific methods in certain ‘ 
definite spheres. In America studies > of Scientific Management 
always dwell very largely upon what they call “ the functional 
foreman,” by which they mean an expert who has made a particular 
study of some one aspect of workshop organisation, and who is 
then employed to see that scientific methods are adopted through¬ 
out the factory in regard to his own particular flass of work. Thus,’ 
there vdll be in an American " scientifically managed ” concern 
special men who are motion-study experts, and other time-study 
ei^rts, and others with functions which fall outside the immediate 
subject which we are considering. In Great Britain the principle 
of specialisation has not usually been so far developed, but a 
" scientifically managed ” factory in [this country will 'probably 
have installed an “Efiiciency Engineer ” and special “Time-Study 
Department ” whose job it is to undertake both the fixing of times 
and prices, and the issuing of detailed instructions with regard to 
the methods of doing each job which is " scientifically managed,” 
This naturally results in the transference of a good deal of power 
previously exercised in the workshop by the^foreman to the Office 
>and its expert staff, with the result that it may become more 
difficult for the workers in the workshop to assume any effective <. 
control, because bargaining about prices and times is removed to 
a sphere more distant from them, and more intimately a pg^t of 
the business management of the concern. In fact, the Scientific 
Management shop tends to develop a new form of supervision 
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is not necessarily more harsh to the workers than the old- 
fashioned foreman,'but which is dbrtainly less closely in touch with 
the workjMS, a<id belongs to a much more distinct social caste. 

A series of articles published two years ago in Engineering, and 
subsequently reprinted in book form,* included a most interesting 
section on " The Foreman of the Future," which, withou^spedfically 
mentioning Scientific Management, brought this point of the growing 
(^tinction between the supervisors and the workers into con- 
, riderable prominence. In the view of the writer of the articles 
it was desirable that the foreman of the future should belong to a 
social c^te as distinct as possible from that of the workers, pre¬ 
sumably in order to counteract any tendency that might otherwise 
m^fest ilself for foreman and workers to make common cause. 
It is a significant fact that during the war there has been a marked 
tendency in this direction, and it is to be presumed that one of the 
“ advantages ” of Scientific Management from the point of view of 
some ^ployers is that it would serve to counteract this tendency. 

It is upon the fundamentally undemocratic character of Sdentinc 
Management in many of its aspects that attention ought to be 
specially concentrated. This point is somewhat o^ured by the 
fact that discussion about it tends to be concentrated almost 
exclusively on questions of wagc-pa3ntnent, and so-called " scientific " 
systems for increasing output. In the last chapter I endeavoured 
to present a fair account of tjie princmal characteristics of the most 
important of these s3rstems; here I am concerned with a point 
which was only touched on in that connection. 

We have seen that the worker is apt to judge " scientific " s)istems 
of payment purely by the amount which they enable him to earn. 
In so far as this is the case, the gradual fall in the piece-rate which 
is characteristic of suah systems is concealed, and the worker is 
unaware that his extra effort is a source of more than proportionate 
profit to the employer. He may be making more money: and 
that is, prima facie, an argument in favour of the system. 

Scientific Managers have nearly alwa3rs encountered opposition 
on the pariyof the workers when they have attemptol to introduce 
their systems. But it is notorious that, when once men have got 
used to a thing, they are far more ready to put up with it. ine 
innovator’s main difficulty is to get hK scheme fairly launched 
without a stopple; once it is established, he has a (ah hope of 
kMping it in existence, even if it is unpopular. He is therefore 
willing to make concessions at the start, in order to make the scheme 
" go.’ Wyf, it is dear ftiat, in all the systems we have described, 
the actual earnings of the workers dgpend upon the point at which 
the standard task of Taylor and Gantt, the 100 per cent efMency 
of Harrinrton Emerson, and the standard time allowance, of the 
Pre^un* Bonus System are fixed. Fix them liberally, and high 
eammgs vrill^ollow; illiberally, and earnings will be low. 

> The Mm Power of the Nation {Engineering, is.). 
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Here again there is a flaw in the " scientific " character of 
Scientific Management. Time- axA motion-study do not and caipot 
decide whether the standard ought to be set on the basis of the 
superior worker or the ordinary worker, or on an average struck 
to cover all workers. They nuy suggest, after experiment, which 
method is ipost profitable to the employer: but they cannot easily 
prove this, and they certainly do not show which is the best method 
for the community. 

The whole range of macliinc operations can be divided very 
broadly into two classes—repetition work and individual work. 
On repetition work the operative sticks to a narrow round of 
operations and produces constantly a more or less uniform product 
Chi individual or jobbing work, on the other hand, the worker has 
usually a wider range of operations to perform, and the product 
varies from day to day or from week to week,^ both in character 
and in amount. It is clearly far easier to fix a kandard of output 
and a constant price on repetition work than on jobbing work. 
No mitter how great the number of operations performed may be, 
if they are of a recurring character, a standard price can with a fair 
chance of success be fixed for them. The cotton industry, with 
its elaborate weaving price-lists, affords the best example of this ; 
but the method of the weavers’ list could easily be applied over a 
far larger range of industries than now to jobs which arc measurable 
in terms of output. 

The njeasurement of individual or'jobbing work is a far more 
complicated matter. Work of this class is usually far more skilled 
than repetition work, and, as the product varies continually, it is 
far more difficult to fix a standard price. Nevertheless, great efforts 
have been made by Scientific Managers and, in this country, by 
advocates of the Premium Bonus .System, .to apply their method 
to the widest possible range of skilled jobbing work. So far as the 
Premium Bonus System in this country is concerned, the result 
has very often been the fixing of basis times which have no sort of 
scientific sanction, in much the same haphazai'd way as piece prices 
are habitually fixed. 

Here and there, however, there are cases in which 'the method 
of time- and motion-study has been carefully applied to- jobbing 
as well as to repetition work. The result in such cases is often 
something like this. There is an enormous difference between 
skilled men in their ways of doing the same job, and this difference 
of method is clearly a constant attribute of §kill. The first tendency 
of the Scientific Manager, as we have already seen, is to prescribe 
in detail to the skilled man how he shall do his work—^what tools 
he shall use, and how he shall li'se them. A second tendency follows 
inevitably. On many classes of work subdivision is accomplished, 
and a large part of IJie work is taken away from the skilled man, 
and passes into the category of semj-skilled or unskilled work. 
And, of course, when such a change takes place, the employei; claims 
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to pay for the less skilled part of the job at a lower rate. This 
tendency has been vei^ manifest duilng the war period, and many 
of the most difficult disputes have arisen over it. 

The tendency, then, of Scientific Management is not simply in 
the Erection of " scientific ” systems of payment, but also in that 
of standardisation and the elimination of skill. In the stong centre, 
the engineenng industry, its effect is lo increase the amount of 
skilled labour required for the tool-room, while more than piti- 
portionately decreasing the skilled labour in tlic machine shops. 
In face of this tendency, which is no doubt largely inevitable, but 
which the,war has greatly accelerated, tlic skilled mechanic sees 
iiinfkelf threatened with the loss of his livelihood. The Scientific 
Manager replies that the increase of output made possible by the 
new methods will create so large a new demand as to absorb all 
the skilled labour. Even if this were true in the long run, it could 
hardly be expected to satisfy the skilled workman, whose economic 
position does not enable him to think in terms of the- distant 
future. • 

There is a further tendency which arises directly out of those 
which we have just described. Standardisation takes the form 
not only of subdivision of Labour within a works, but also, and 
increasingly, of the six;cialisation of works. The sjX'cialLsed shop 
or»works, concentrating u])on a single type of product, has long 
been established in America, jnd is now making great headway 
here. It is likely to make more headway after the war; for it is 
clear that many big manufacturers have settled in their own minds 
that the future of the national factories, shell shops, etc., is to be 
as specialised shops under private ownership. 

, This brings us to a further pi>int. The general engineering shop, 
in which the proportion o^individmJ work is high, is usually making 
mainly for special orders, and only to a small extent for stock. 
The sj!eciali.scd shop, on the other hand, which concentrates on 
repetition work, makes mainly for stock. Duiing the war the 
existence of an unlimited demand has. of course, produced over 
all industry the conditions of making for stock. 

One of the most frequent complaints by workmen against 
“scientific” systems is that, by increa.sing the output per worker, 
they create unemplo}micnt. It Ls the opinion of many investigators 
of the system that the effects in this respect differ in degree in 
specialised and general shops, lu the general shop a system of 
strong inducements to a big hourly or daily output does produce 
unemployr 5nt, because it*prevents the " nursing of work ” and 
causes men to crowd the greatest posable output into one day or 
wefik, even if they have to stand off the next. These conditions 
exist also in the specialised shop, but not in the same degree, because 
it is npssibie for a shop that is making for stock to preserve a more 
regular level oLoutput. 

It is Sot, I thmk, generally realised what an enormous pro- 
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portion of the unemployment in many indu|tiies really omaists in 
'• standing ofi " for a few days Sr weeks. This temporary unelnploy- 
ment is the worker’s curse; for it means that he^bears the burdm 
out of his wages of maintaining himself during slackness of yifork 
as part of the employer’s reserve of labour. The adoption of 
*' saentiific " systems of payment, which give the worker an mduce- 
njmt to " go all out ” irrespective of the volume of work available, 
undoubtecuy tends to increase the amount of temporary imemploy- 
ment, and this is one of the most serious criticisms that can be 
levelled against it—a criticism which could only be surmounted by 
placing the whole burden of such unemployment upon the industry 
itself. 

Economists and employers are very apt to scout the idea that 
there is any truth in the workmen’s daim that" scientific " systdns 
of inducement to output produce unemployment: but I thmk the 
above paragraphs show dearly one pomt wherein the workmen’s 
coi^^tion is true. 

Out of the facts surveyed in this and in the preceding chapter 
I can now proceed to draw together the threads of a condusion. j 

In the first place, there is no essential or necessa^ connection 
between the application of sdentific principles to industry ^d 
the adoption of fancy systems of payment which sue unintefligible 
to the ordinary workman. These systems are uniformly fal^ ito 
their own premises, in that thw da not provide for remuneration 
according to output or effort. They are not “ sdentific,” (i) because 
sdence cannot determine the amount of payment that ought to 
be made; (2) because sdence cannot show whether the standard 
should be based on the exceptional, the average, or the ordinary 
worker; and (3) because thdr effect in respect of earnings depends 
upon the arbitrary fixing of a standard'by the management, or 
by. bargaining between the management and the workers. They 
are perhaps less unjust in their application to repetition than to 
jobbmg work, but they are also in most cases less necessary, because 
the more automatic the machine, the less control, generally speaking, 
has the worker over his or her output. They are fandamentaliy 
unjust in their application to jobbing work, because on much work 
of such a dass it is impossible to set an absolute and invariable 
standard, and also because the conditions under wMch such work 
has to be performed often differ widdy from job to job._ In short, 
they are fundamentally unscientific, imless the sdence in question 
is purdy the sdence of unrestrained pro^eering. 

Time-work on some jobs, and piece-work with a guaranty 
weekly rate on others, afford all the inducements to output wMch 
ought to be afforded; and the decision on any dass of work_ as 
between time-work and piece-work ought to be made by negotiation 
between the employers and the Trade Unions on the merits c^ each 
case. Where piece-work is adopted, more sdentific S3gtems of 
determining piece-work prices ought to be devised: but the deter- 
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, minatipn ought to be yiade jointly by the two sides, and the sdenee 
necess^ for it ought to be in the ^ssession of both. 

This brings mft to my second point. Time-study, motion-study, 
and, the other expedients of Scientific Management may ^ve some 
beneficent results, especially in such spheres as the study of in¬ 
dustrial fati^e and the relation of output to hours oS labour. 
But here again science must not be the monopoly of the manage¬ 
ment or of the employer. The Trade Unions must equip themselves 
with the knowledge that is required, and ‘‘science^’ must become 
the handmaid of collective bargaining. Just as it is one thing to 
say,that ‘‘welfare ” is desirable, and quite anotW to approve of 
." welto work ’’ under the employer’s control, so it is one thing 
to desire industry to become more scientific, and quite another to 
accept Scientific Management at the hands of the employing class. 
Taylor’s contention that under such conditions an equal balance 
will be struck between the management and the workers, because 
both will be subject to the " rule of law,” is unmitigated nonsei^^. 

Thirdly, Scientific Management presents a number of real 
dangers to industrial democracy. The methods of payment which 
it suggests are for the most part a crude appeal to individualiOT, 
and it is generally agreed among Trade Unionists that where they 
are adopted the moral and sense of solidarity among the workers 
aft often lowered. They tend to set each man’s hand against the 
others, and inaugurate a ssretem of cut-throat competition between 
worker and worker, even in the same grade. In many of their 
. applications they may be fatal to collective bargaining and the 
standard rate, though this is not necessarily or univei^y true 
of all parts or aspects of them. It is most true where Scientific 
Manners adopt the device of a " scientific ’ ’ grading of labour which 
subdivides the workers into veiy small groups, or even treats ea^ 
workej individually on his merits. Against such tendencies Trade 
Unionism must fight. It must preserve at all costs its effective 
right of collective bargaining, the standard rate, and the solidarity 
of Labour. 

Fourthly, Scientific Management tends to make more impassable 
the gulf between Labour and Management. This is an aspect 
wh«m I have already referred to in dealing with the “ functional 
foreman.” In place of promotion from the ranks of the workers 
Sdentific Management would find its foremen by special selection, 
-and train them largely away from the workshop. In this way the 
foremen would come to i^ve less of the Labour and more of the 
employtar^s point of view, and would become, far more than now, 
a pew class of dependents on Capitalism. For one who believes, 
like myself, that one of the next steps for Trade Unionism, in its 
gtadum apnmption of control over industry, will be to take alto¬ 
gether oS of the employers’ hands and vest in the Trade Union 
the appcintm«tt of foremen and the organisation of the workshop, 
thk appears as a counter-move on the part of Capitalism to remove 
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the foremen from the i^sibi^ity of control iby Labour. T^ way 
for Labour, to my thinking, is the gradual conquest of management. 
For this. Labour must equip itself with scientilic and industrial 
knowledge; and, while it is doing so, it must resist any move by 
the employing class which will make more difficult the conquest 
of industrial control. 

. This is one of the reasons why there can be no alternative to 
the actual and literal restoration of Trade Union rules. These 
rules are the beginnings of democratic industrial legislation. They 
are resented by the employers as invasions of capitalist autocracy, 
and as outrages upon capitalistic " competence.” The employer, on 
his own showing, knows how to run industry : the workman does 
not. If that is so, I reply that the workman must learn, and that 
the best way lor him to do so is for him to increase his control. 
Let Trade Union rules be improved, by all mfeans: but they must 
be improved by the Trade Unions. They must be restored because 
they point the way to industrial self-government. 

My fifth point follows logically. The employer, I have said, 
on his own showing, knows how to run industry. Does he ? It 
would seem that during the war he has been discovering very rapidly 
that he does not, if we can judge from the cry for reorganisation 
which has arisen in the employers’ own ranks. There is a very 
wide scope indeed for scientific reorganisation of industrial method: 
and if the employers would devote tt these half the attention which 
they devote to trying to bully, badger, bribe, or cajole Labour into 
the acceptance of unscientific systems of pa5mient by results, it 
would be better for all concerned. The biggest and most natural 
field for science in industry is in the management of inanimate 
objects ; and there let it be applied to t,^e full. Where it affects 
men, and is applied to men, its effects are far more problematical. 

Sixthly, we have seen that the workers arc very largely justified 
in their belief that, in many cases, scientific systems may create 
unemployment by creating conditions under which temporary 
unemplo5mient is profitable to tlie employer. If this is to be 
counteracted, it should surely be done by placing the .burden of 
unemployment, not upon the State, but upon the industry con¬ 
cerned. Let the employers be compelled by the State to pay to 
the Unions a maintenance allowance for all members affected by 
such unemployment,^ and one motive for the offering of unscientific 
inducements to Labour wiU disappear and in addition a big step 
win have been taken in the direction of ^ecasualisation. 

Scientific Management contains many good feature to which 
no objection can be taken; • but its claim to be a water-tight jnd 
complete scientific system for industry is as false as its claim to 
be democratic. Our problem in industry is the creation of an 

* This principle has to some extent been applied dnriiw the war in the 
cotton industry through the Cotton Control Board; and tne WGol Control 
Board has now a similar scheme in contemplation (April 1918). ' , 
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efficient and democratic system * We must apply science; but 
we must not allow science to be a class monopoly. The Trade 
Unions must frain themselves for control; and, in doing so, they 
must resist all changes which would have the effect of destroying 
or weakening their economic power. They must not, for their 
own sakeS, block all industrial change; but they mist adapt it 
to their needs as well as themselves to it. We cannot expect a 
truly efficient system in industry until we have an enlightened 
democracy capable of controlling industry; we cannot abolish the 
class-struggle with a blast from tlie trumpet of science. But we 
<san mdke up our minds that the end towards wliicli we must strive 
is industrial self-government: and we can test the schemes of 
Scientific Management by means of this principle. If we do this, 
we shall not find it wholly bad ; but we shall find in it many dangers 
against which Latfour must be on its guard. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE SPHERE OF PRICE LISTS 

The survey which we have given in earlier chapiters of this book 
of the various systems of payment by results should at least have 
served) to bring home to the reader at once the complexity of the 
subject and the difficulties which stand in the way of a satisfactory 
treatment of it from the worker’s point of view. We have referred 
again and again in passing to the problem of collective bargaining 
in the fixing and adjustment of piece-work prices and standard time 
allowances, and we have seen more than once what is in reality 
the crux of the immediate problem. We have now to confront these 
difficulties more directly, and to discuss'ihe ways in which collective 
bargaining can best be applied where systems of payment by results 
are allow^ to operate. 

The rest of this book will inevitably be of a more controversial 
character than most of what has gone before. Except, perhaps, 
in the last chapter, we have so far mainly .described the various 
systems with the minimum of comment upon them, except in 
rSiation to incidental points. We have now to suggest w^-of 
handling the problem from the Trade Union point of view. There 
is room for considerable difference of opinion with regard to most 
of the suggestions put forward, and it will be found that different 
trades, ana even the same trades in different districts, tafie up very 
varying attitudes towards the proper method - of dealing with 
questions of payment by results. It is, however, possible from the 
experience whidr the Trade Union movement has gained in handling 
the problem, both from its successes and its failures, to learn certain 
le^ns which may be of advantage in dealing with it in the future. 

It will be most convenient to deal firsfewith those trades and 
industries in which the predominant method of payment by results 
admits of the fullest amount of collective bargaining by Employers’- 
Associations and Trade Unions; that is to say, in which the system 
of the standard list of prices has been most fully developed. As 
we saw in the second chapter of this book, price lists have be£n 
aidopted over a considerable range of industry, especially imdhose 
occupations in which a given effort can be most nearly relied upon 

So 
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to Bfoduce a given output, and inovMch there is an easy method of 
calCTlatmg ou^ut m tenns of some definite unit, such as the ton, 
or tM ywd, or the number of articles on pure repetition jote. 

* in which price lists have been most fully and 

j^nectly deyeloped is undoubtedly the cotton industry, where the 
stMdard pnce lists of the weavers, and to a less extent of the 
spmners, have stood the test of long years of experience, andliave 
proved on the whole a satisfactory method of wage-payment. The 
output of the cotton industry is standardised, and it is therefore 
possible to set out in elaborate detail the prices to be paid for 
practicMly all the ojicrations that have to be performed. This 
does not mean that tlie number of operations is small, or that there 
is not a very wide variety of the classes of goods produced. It 
means only that the whole, or nearly the whole, of tliis very wide 
variety can be redhced to comparatively .simple elements. Indeed, 
the weavers’ list is, to the outsider, one of the most complicated 
documents in e.xistence, and one which is completely uniiitefligible 
to those who are not experts at the trade. Nevertlieless, given the 
necessary expert knowledge, the computing of the price to be paid 
for any particular operation is in rno.st ca.ses merely a matter of 
mathematics. The calcuLations involved are often exceedingly 
complicated, and require the taking into account of a very large 
•number of different factors, so that the list itself is long and contains 
inany complicated element* It is, however, possible, when the 
list has a basis, to fix the price for any operation with the nearest 
approximation to mathematical certainty that any industry is 
likdy to attain. 

At one time there were no standard lists for cotton weaving, 
and prices were fixed ^ill by mill, either by the employer actitig 
on his own, or by the most rudimentary principles of collective 
bargaining. Sub^uently district lists came into force in all the 
organised districts, and more recently these district lists gave place 
to a uniform list which is now in general use in North and Northeast 
Lancashire, and it often forms the basis on which prices are fixed 
even in thdfee centres which do not directly adopt it in its entirety. 
The uniform list wliich applies to nearly the whole industry de^ 
directly only with what are called “ pl^ goods," but the manu¬ 
facture of other and more special types of cloth is also regulated 
indirectly by the list, the necessary modifications being made in 
order to adapt the list to their special conditions. It is not possible 
hereto give an intelli^le account of the method adopted in the 
cotton weavers’ list without devoting an entirely undue amount 
st space to the subject. Our only point here is to strras the fact 
that in the complicated operations of this particular industry, 
standar^sation of macluncry and product has made it possible 
almost entirely to eliminate detailM bargaining with regard to 
particular operations, and to fix all prices on a uniform principle 
depending upon a collective agreement between the Weavers’ 
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Amalgamation and the Nation?! Federation of Cotton Spii\ners 
and Manufacturers.* 

Cotton-spinning is not regulated by a universaf list applicable 
to all districts. There are, however, two lists for Oldham and 
Bolton respectively, each of which has been adopted over a con¬ 
siderable aW; so that, on the whole, the methods of fixing prices 
for cotton-spinning are the subject of collective agreements almost 
as compreh&isive and water-tight as those of the weavers. Certain 
other branches of the cotton industry are related by very similar 
hsts, either local or national in character. There are, for instance, 
special lists for velvet weaving, wa^ dressing, twisting, and drawing, 
and other operations. In fact, it may be said in general that 
practically the whole cotton industry of Lancashire and the adjoinii^ 
counties is fully regulated so far as piece-work prices are concemeo, 
by agreed price lists of very wide application. ' 

This method of regulation has involved the calling into existence 
of a highly specialised class of Trade Union officials, equipped with 
the technical knowledge which is necessary for dealing with problems 
arising out of the lists. How far the method adopted in the cotton 
industry, by which a Trade Union official possessing these special 
qualifications is also in charge of the organising work of the Trade 
Union, is a good one is open to doubt, since it seems probable that 
different qualities are desirable in an official who is primarily an‘ 
organiser and in one who is primarilyan expert. To this problem 
we shall have to return at a later stage. 

It is probable that the elaborate methods of price regulation 
which have been applied so successfully in the cotton industry are 
applicable no less to the other branches of textile work. So far, 
however, the other textile industries have not been anything like 
so completely covered by standard lists. The. industry that stands 
next in importance is the wooUen and worsted industry, and in 
this, although lists exist, they are mostly local in character, and 
are for the most part nothing like so elaborate or comprehensive 
as the standard lists which prevail in the cotton industry.* It has 
long been recognised that one of the main problems‘confronting 
Trade Unionism in the woollen industry is the establishing of 
universal lists of the type which prevails throughout the whole of 
the cotton industry. 

Hosiery, lace, silk, carpets, elastic web, and other branches 
of textiles have also lists of local application which follow in 
the main the same principles as those pfevailing in the cotton 
industry.* 

It has been possible to appiy the principle of the standard priep 

' A sufficient!)' full explanation of the cotton weaving lists and also of the 
lists prevailing in the otlir branches of the cotton industry will be'liound in 
the Report on Collective Agreements published by the Board of^rade Labour 
Department, 1910 (C.D. 5366), price 2S. 2d. 

> See Collective Agreements, as above. 
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list so widdy ovy the textile ^Industries, despite the enormous 
vartety of the t5^es of cloth, etc., produced, because in practically 
all cases the (Jperations necessary for producing these varieties can 
J;)e reduced to standard elements. These standard dements being 
priced,' the price to be paid for each variety of product follows 
almost ai a matter of course. It is not, of course, suggested that 
the dement of error can be totally eliminated; but it has a^ least 
been reduced to such small proportions that there is at present no 
really important problem outstanding for solution.^ This does not 
mean that wages in the cotton industry or in any other te.xtile 
industsy are satisfactory; it only means that, as!;uming a .standard 
of living, the problem of adjusting piece-work prices to this standard 
has been largdy solved. In fact, when wages are increased or 
reduced in the textile industries, the usual method is not to alter the 
list, but to add or deduct a certain percentage on or off all piece-work 
prices. The list thus remains in being irrespective of actual fluctua¬ 
tions in the rate of wages. • 

In the bool and shoe industry the principle of the standard list 
has been fairly widely applied, and is in operation wherever any 
system of pa^nnent by results is worked by men, though in a large 
number of cases women are still deprived of the protection of a 
standard list. In this case, again, there is a wide variety in product; 
•but, however many different style's of boots and shoes may be 
produced, the work neces.sary for their production, so far as machine- 
made products are concerned, can be reduced mainly to standard 
elements, and therefore in these cases, ag;iin, variety in the product 
presents no obstacles to a .standard list. The boot and shoe lists 
are in all cases local in character, but the methods adopted in 
drawing up "tlie piece-work statements" for various distnets are 
largely uniform, and are ba.sad upon and principally detemuned 
by national agreements between the employers and the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives.* Lists exist in certain cases 
for hand-work as well as for machine-work ; but in hand-work the 
lists naturally admit of a much larger margin of error than in the 
case of maetiine operations in which the time is largely determined 
by th^machine itself. 

A quite different aspect of price lists is represented by the 
mining industry. As ^ have seen in an earlier chapter, coal¬ 
getting is in all districts for the most part a piece-work operation, 
and in some districts a considerable amount of other work, including 
the putting up of pit ^ops, haulage, and various other types of 
work,*! also paid on a piete-work system. This is especially the 
case in South Wales, where every ^s.sible type of work is on a 
piece-work basis, even surface haulage being paid in some cases on 
a collective tonnage, basis. In other districts, as in Durham, the 

* Except that arising from defective material. See Chapter II. page 13. 

* Th* AmiBgamated Union of Co-operative Employees has also recently 
drawn up a standard list of prices for boot-repairers m co-operative shops. 
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greater part of the work, apart frpm actual coa^getting, is paid for 
on day-work rates. ' 

Usually the price lists which prevail in the mining industry are 
" pit ” lists, or rather " seam ” lists, that is to say, a separate mt o| 
prices is prepared for each pit or even for each seam in a large pit. 
These price lists cover tonnage rates for various classes of coal, 
together with the rates, by time or piece, to be paid for operations 
other than coal-getting. A short extract from a typical South 
Wales list will serve to illustrate their general character.^ 

The method of the pit list, however, is not universally applied 
over the whole mining industw. Durh^ and some other district^ 
work on the County Average System, i.e. a standard list of average 
earnings for each class of workers is fixed by negotiation for the 
whole county, and the prices to be paid in particular collieries or in 
particular seams are fixed by locm negotiation through a Joint 
Conunittee on the basis of the county average rate. This universal 
list foathe whole coalfield is thus nut the actual basis of payment 
in aU collieries. The method adopted is that of taking certain 
tjrpical collieries as the standard, and ascertaining the average 
earnings in these collieries. This average thus becomes the standard, 
and when prices to be paid at any other colliery come under 
consideration the standard list is used as the starting-point for 
bargaining, and the miners’ officials agree with the cod-owners’* 
representatives on what is regarded*as a fair 'addition to, or 
subtraction from, the prices, in accordance with the particular 
character of each mine, difficulty of work, thickness of seams, etc. 
In South Wales, Derby^re, and other districts, on the other hand, 
a separate agreed list is made for each colliery, and in South 
Wales, at least, a list once fixed is never altered. The bargaining 
over such lists is one of the main activiti^ of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation. The men try, as a rule without success to 
get a list fixed before the pit or seam is opened; the owners try to 
delay a settlement until they know how the seams are turning out. 
Cases that cannot be settled at the pit are referred to the Conciliation 
Board. • • 

In some parts of Scotland an intermediate system exists. In 
Lanarlffibire there is no uniform list for the whole county, but 
collieries are, in a number of cases, ari^ged in groups, and a 
price M is feed, not for an individual colliery, but for a group of 
associated collieries. 

There is much division of opinion wi^'regard to the respective 
merits of these various systems of fixing wages. The Durham 
miners usually uphold their method of the standard list, while 
miners in some other -districts have endeavoured to secure similar 
lists, so far without success. On the other hand, the South Wales 
miners usually scout the possibility of such a standard lisf in their 
own coalfield. They hold that pits differ so widely one^ronuinother 
that no grouping or averaging is practicable in their case. It seems 
1 See Appendix F (t), p. 141. , 
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probable that, in f|ct, the difierei|ce in the conditions of coal-gettin& 
as* between one area and anotner, necessitates different method 
of piece-worls payment; but of this question shall have some- 
,thing further to say in a later part of this chapter. 

The system adopted by the Boilermakers’ Society in the ship- 
wds resembles in some ways the Durham County Avetage System. 
The members of this society mostly work piece-work, exq^t on 
certain classes of repair work. In the case of the riveting squads 
the basis of payment is collective, the holders-up receiving a feed 
proportion of the, e^ings of the riveters. Hdpers, who are 
^organised in the National Amalgamated Union of Labour, are paid 
at time-rates. Piece-work prices are feed for districts and in¬ 
corporated in printed lists, showing the standard prices for a very 
wide range of jobs. The Tyne and Wear list, for instance, runs to 
forty-six closely printed pages. Variations in rates of wages 
subsequent to the compilation of the standard list are calculated in 
percentages on or off the printed list, according to the nature of the 
job and the mechanical equipment of the yairi. The lists include 
not only normal piece-work prices, but also special allowances on 
difficult, onerous, or implcasant jobs. No bonus systems are worked 
in the trade, the Union, which is practically blackleg-proof, not 
recognising them. Negotiations dealing with piece-work prices 
(t.e. percentages on or off the standard lists) are complicated and 
constant. They are conditcted by the full-time District Delegates 
whom the society maintains in the principal centres. It wul be 
seen that the trade is one in which piece-work has been completdy 
reconciled with collective bargaitung, the individual workman 
having practically no share in fixing the price, wliich is feed for 
him by direct bargaining between the Union and the employers. 

Among the shipwrights time-work has hitherto prevailed, 
a^hough piece-work has been introduced to a considerable extent 
during the war. The only section which habitually worked piece¬ 
work before the war was the drillers, and in their case the conmtions 
are almost exactly the same as those applying to boilermakers, 
except thht the printed lists more often refer to particular yards, 
and that there is a range of jobs for which prices are feed by in¬ 
dividual bargain, with an appeal to collective bargaining where 
necessary. The price lists are somewhat less complicatM than 
those of the boilermakers. 

It is not necessary here to go in more detail into the question of 
price lists, since this^chapter is not intended as an exhaustive 
enumkation of price-list systems, but merely as a general indication 
. of the scope and character of such lists. Before we leave the 
subject, however, we must endeavour to point more clearly to the 
factors which n^e for and against the successful operation of 
tie pnee list in industry generally. We have already seen that the 
price^t system can be applied only where there is some more mr 
less unifoim method of measuring output in terms of some constant 
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unit. Naturally, the degree in ^hich this unjt really affords a 
satisfactory method on which to base wage-payments depends on 
the extent to which the conditions of production are^miform from 
one operation to another. Here the first problem that confronts, 
us is that of the material used. Again and again it is found that, 
even where price lists of the most scientific character exist, difficulty 
arises J)ecause there is not absolute imiformity in the material that 
has to be worked upon. Thus, the spinner complains of bad cotton, 
the weaver of faulty yam, the turner of defective castings, the wood¬ 
worker of a flaw in the wood u]X)n which he is asked to work, or 
stiff more often, of bad weathering, or other defects due to cKmatic, 
conditions. It is difficult to secure, in most cases, a sufficient 
imiformity in the material used to be quite sure that the element 
of variation in the output secured by a given amount of effort is 
totally eliminated. Bad spinning controversies^ are continually 
arising throughout the cotton industry, and similar controversies 
exist in,connection with most price-list systems on machine-work. 

The second problem is that of the machine itself. Even if the 
material is alwolutely unifonn and without flaw, the machine may 
be old, or out of order, or for some other reason may not work 
smootlily and well. In almost all cases some special provision has 
to be made in a piece-work system for falling off in piece-work 
earnings, on account of stoppages or defects in macliinery, and this 
element may in some cases rise to startling proportions. 

Moreover, in a good number of trades, and more especially in 
general fngineering, the same job has to be done on different occa¬ 
sions on different machines. These different machines may not 
^ be exactly suited to the job. For instance, a job which can be 
done on one machine without any special adjustments of jigs, tools, 
etc., may, on another machine, require the spending of a amsiderable 
time in rigging up adjustments, and even when this has been dqpe 
the machine may not be able to do the work as quickly as the other 
type. It may require, for instance, a greater number of cuts to 
secure the same result. If two workmen working on two different 
machines of different capacity for the job are paid at‘the same 

E iece-work price, clearly the same amount of effort on the part of 
oth will not produce the same earnings. This is, indeed, one of the 
most serious objections to the application of any price list to such 
an industry as general engineering. 

Nor is the problem iways one of the particular machine on 
which the man who is doing the job is workii^. It is also a probl^ 
of the supply of power in the shop, and of the relation of one machine 
to another. A fault in the power-station, or a partial breakdown, 
may delay all work, and give rise to the necessity of making still 
further allowances. 

Again, on many classes of work output depends, not on tfte 
individual effort of one worker, or on the nature of the nateijal on 
which that individual is working, or on the machine on which he is 
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working alone, but on the co-ordination between a whole group of 
workere engaged oa consecutive aperations which form part of a 
single job, In^such cases it may be possible to secure a remunera¬ 
tion ctoesponding roughly to group effort by the adoption of a 
<t)llective sjrstem of payment; but an individual system of payment 
by results applied to such group or team work is almost inevitably 
unjust and capricious in its working. • 

'^ese problems have been described in their relation more 
particularly to machine operations. Similar difficulties, however, 
^t equ^y, if not more, on many types of hand-work. For' 
instance, in the mines the problem of the abnormal place is often 
more acute than the problem of bad material or defective machinery 
in cotton or engineering. An abnormal place means a place in 
which the miner, by putting forth his average effort, cannot secure 
a fair return mes|fured in tonnage produced. It was largely to 
meet the difficulty of such abnormal places that the miners pressed 
in the 1912 strike for minimum rates of wages for coal-hewers and 
other classes of workers, and the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act 
of 1912, so far as hewers are concerned, is mainly operative in 
securing for the worker in an abnormal place at least a minimum 
rate of wages. It may be said that the abnormal place difficulty 
is not, in fact, as serious as it seems, because men shift round from 
^place to place, and the good and bad places are therefore fairly 
averaged out. This, however, is by no means always the case. 
Favouritism and victimisation, as well as mere accident, may 
conspire to keep a man for long periods in a place in a pit in whiem 
he cannot earn a fair living wage. Even the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act by no means suffices to correct the disparity, since it 
secures only a minimum rate which is, in fact, considerably below 
the average earnings «f the pit. The abnormal j)lace difficulty was 
probably very largely present in the minds of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire miners when they moved, at the .Annual Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation, for the abolition of all piece-work in the mines.* 
The difficulty attaching to price lists is not confined to the 
problems \^cb we have already described. A price list of necessity 
relates only to operations which are already in existence, and to 
methods of performing such operations which arc already in vogue. 
Continually there are being introduced into industry new operations 
and new methods of performing old operations. There continually 
arises, therefore, the necessity for a revision of price lists, and for 
the addition of prices ^or new jobs. Where adequate machinery 
ha? been set up for the •riginal formulation of the price list, there is 
no insuperable difficulty in keeping such machinery in being for the 
•readjustment of lists as new difficulties arise. But in any im¬ 
portant industry this readjustment is highly complicated, and 
necessitates almost* day-to-iay negotiation between the parties 
cifficemed. In the absence of effective machinery for day-to-day 
‘ See Chapter II. 
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collective jbargaining, a price list will not, however well it was 
originally designed, long continue to secure arfair correspont^ce 
of earnings to effort. On the other hand, the ajjvantages of a 
price list, where payment by results is already in operation, are 
sufSdently obvious. The greatest defect of ordinary piece-work 
systems lies in the fact that it is the employer who fixes the piece¬ 
work pric^ and that his fixing is liable to be in the first jJlace capri- 
doust, and in the second place unjust. It is obviously an advantage 
to get down in black and white an agreed ILst of prices covering a 
whole trade, or at least a whole district, or a whole workshop. An 
enormous amount of friction Ls saved by such a method; instead 
of being liable to quarrel every day over every price that is fixed! 
workmen and employers can only C[uarrd upon a firm basis of 
agreed prices. The need for bargaining does not disappear; but 
the amount of day-to-day work which it involves, is greatly redqced. 
At least, the actual amount of work is reduced if previously bargain¬ 
ing has taken place on each piece-work price individually. More 
often this has not been the ca.se, and the effect of the price list is 
not so much to reduce bargaining as to create order where chaos 
previously prevailed. 

Just as there is an obvious advantage in securing a price list 
over any area, there is an equally obvious advantage in making it 
applicable over as wide an area’ as possible. A .separate price list ^ 
for each town in the cotton industry means many times as much 
effort spent over collective bargaining aS a single price list applicable 
over a whole section of the industry. A national list, where the 
conditions are such as to make it possible, is obviously to be pre¬ 
ferred to a purely local list. Even greater advantages would no 
doubt attach to an international price list, if such a list were possible 
at the present stage of international economy: relationships.^ 

Even without going to the length of any such Utopian specula¬ 
tions, we can see at once that there is plenty of room for the extenaon 
of price-list systems. The woollen industry, the smaller textile 
industries, and even many branches of the cotton industry are still 
without national lists; and if, in these chosen homes of tte price-list 
system, the position stiff leaves so much to be desirea, it is not 
surprising that the situation in other industries is very much more 
defective. There is an indefinite amoimt of room for the expansion 
of the price-lLst system, even in the opinion of those who do not 
believe that this S3rstem is applicable to the whole range of industry. 
But to this problem of the applicability of price lists to those 
industries in which work is largely not ot a repetitive but of a 
jobbing character we shall have to return in the course of our 
discussion of the present raethfids of price-fixing which prevail in* 
those industries, and more particularly in most of the metal trades. 

^ It has been suggested more than once that an* International^ Labour 
legislative Conference should meet simultaneously with the Peace Conferen&. 
Industrial sections of such a Conference might well deal with tife problem of 
piece*work lists from an intematioiial point of view. 



CHAPTER X 


" MUTDAUTY ” AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

We have seen that over a considerable range of industries piece¬ 
work is regulated by standard price lists, usually printed, applying 
nationally or to a particular locality, or to a particular workshop or 
group of workshops. We have now to deal with those trades and 
industries in which systems of payment by results are in operation 
without the protection afforded by any such printed lists of prices. 

This is the case above all in the engineering and kindred trades, 
where various systems of pa5nnent by results were very widely in 
»operation before the war, and have, during Ihe war, been very con¬ 
siderably extended. The dominant method of price-fixing in the 
engineering industry is usually called " Mutuality." In the words 
of the engineering agreement of 1907 this means that '* tlie prices 
to be paid shall be fixed by mutual arrangement between the 
employer and the workman or workmen who perform the work." 
TTiat is to say, according to the theory of “ mutu^ty,” each work¬ 
man (or group of workmen in the case of collective jobs) is left to 
ms^e a separate bargain with the employer or his representative, 
the? foreman or rate-fixer. As we saw in an earlier chapter, this 
provision that “ mutuality ” shall apply in the fixing of prices was 
incorporated by the Trade Unions in the dilution scheme under 
whi(^ women have been introduced during the war, and now forms 
a clause of the well-known Circular L2, wmch covers the conditions 
of women’s employment on men's work. " Mutuality ” was fought 
for and won, in theory at least, by the Trade Unions in the skilled 
metal trades, and is regarded, or has, in the past, been regarded by 
them as aA important Trade Union principle. It is taken by the 
skilled workman to moan that before he starts on a job on piece- 
worjr a price for that^ob shall have been agreed upon between 
himsdif and the employer, and th^t he has the right to raise an 
“objection to the price suggested by the employer, and not to start 
on the job until some arrangement has been come to, and either a 
nejv price fixed, 6r at least the promise of redress given. 

In effect the system works very differently in well-orgamsed 
shops Snd trades and in less organised shops and trades. A skilled 
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workman in a well-organised shop may be, and often is, in a perfectly 
good position for driving a bargain with his efaployer or foreman 
on the question of the piece-work price to be paidj although it is 
easily possible to exaggerate the extent to which the system of 
"mutuality” works well, even in the best-organised shops. Thb 
conditions ^are obviously widely different where unskilled workers 
or women, with far less bargaining power behind them, work under 
a sinftlar system; for in such cases the “ mutuality ” is often, in fact, 
all on the one side. The employer fixes the price, and the worker 
is practically compelled to accept it. Where this is the case “ mutu¬ 
ality ” is not a system of collective bargaining at aH, but the qbsolute 
negation of collective bargaining, and a return to the system dl 
pure individualism. 

Let us then try to look at " mutuality ” from the point of view 
of these two classes of workers separatdy. Thp skilled workman 
in the engineering trades is conscious that much of his work is not 
of a class to which a rigid price list can easily be applied. In normal 
times ft is largely work of a jobbing character. That is to say, the 
number of different jobs is very great, and the number of times the 
same job has to be done usually small. There is thus practically no 
opportunity for a price list, since a price list would mean in effect, 
something very like fixing by collective bargaining a separate price 
for nearly every operation performed in the shop. , 

The skilled workman attains a very considerable knowledge and' 
accuracy in the pricing of jobs. When a job is brought to him he 
can tell how long the job is likely to take, often far better than the 
salaried persons employed by the firm to fix prices. He is thus 
often in a good position for driving a bargain with his employer, 
and, from the point of view of the most highly skilled workman 
engaged on work of an individual character, 'there is no doubt that 
the system of “ mutuality ” works fairly satisfactorily. As soon, 
however, as there is any approach to repetitive work, that is to Say, 
as soon as a large number of identical or similar jobs arc being done 
in a shop, it is inevitable that the price paid for one job should be 
used as a precedent in fixing the price to be paid for feiture jobs. 
Where this is so, the price paid to any particular workman at once 
becomes a matter, not for the workinan alone, but for the whole 
shop. If a single workman makes a bad bargain and accepts a low 
price on a particular job, he may well be injuring his fellows, because 
the same price is likely to be forced upon them, when that job, or 
one like it, has to be done again. . 

It will be found that in nearly all organised shops in vdiich 
" mutuality ” is in operation theje is also a certain amount of common 
action by the men in the shop in the matter of prices. This co-opera-‘ 
tion may be only of the most rudimentary character. The men 
may merely discuss prices one with another, ahd get a rough i^ea 
in their minds of the level of prices that ought to be in^sted upon; 
but in large and strongly organised shops me element of cdBective 
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bargaining very often goes much further. The men regularly dedde 
amoflg themselves i^iat are the jiKccs that they are prepare to 
accept, and enforce tlicse prices mutually on one another, and collect¬ 
ively upon the management. Sometimes a fonnal organisation is 
set up among the workers in the shop for the purpose of regulating 
prices, a Shop-Committee being established, whose duly it is to 
keep a watch on the fixing and adjustment of all prices in the mop. 
Of such Committees we shall have a good deal more to say uTthe 

next chapter. ^ a _ 

If " mutuality ” is in some cases fairly satisfactory, and can m 
others be fairly easUy modified so far as organised workers arc con- 
cOTed, it is entirely unsatisfactory in the case of less strongly 
organised workers engaged upon repetitive work. Where a number 
of workers are engaged upon the same job, tlie practice by which 
each worker is supposed to arrange separately witlv the mmagement 
the price to be paid, is not a fonn, but a coinpletc> negation, of col¬ 
lective bargaining. There is, in fact, no possible doubt that, whCTe 
payment by results is applied to repetitive jobs, the only toKrable 
method is that of the price list. This does not mean necessarily a 
national or district list; but it does mean, at the very least, a 
written list applicable to the whole slio]), and arrived at by coll^tive 
agreement between the Trade Union or Trade Unions concerned and 
the management. There would seem no reasi'ii in many ca:^ why 
the areaTovered by such a li^t should not be considerably wider, or 
why national lists should not be applied to many branchy of metal 
work, as they have been applied to textiles and to other industaK, 
The main reason why “ mutuality rs so aunpletely unsatis¬ 
factory when it is applied to unskilled workers is tliat indiwdu^y 
the unskilled worker has practically no bargaining power, mthout 
a system of collective bhrgaining, the iin^ille^ ThU b 

at the mercy of the employer in the matter of piice-hxing. Tto b 
seen very clearly throughout the sweated and unorganised tr^^, 
more particularly wherever women arc largely employed. Wom^ 
Ta Jule, outsit the textile industiy, tend to be employed on 
systems of payment by results without collective bargaining or pnee 
1 ^. It sIT^clear tliat this is fundamentally wi-ong, that, 
where legislative regulation of wages takes place, as under the Trade 
Boards Act, Trade Boards should extend their 
to the fixing or guaranteeing of mimmum time-ra.tes, but ^o to the 
fivitig of minimum piece-work conditions applicable over the widest 

po^U^are^ ’* ’*13 not the most unsatisfactory meth(^ at 

present preva^g in the metal traces. In theory the employer 
S^ Yeven lecognisc “ mutuality ” in r^Fct of he fimg o 
standard time allov^ces under the “ 

thoi various system of " output bonus. The theoiy, on the mtro 
duction-of tiTpremium Bonus System, was that the “ 

ex gram allowance, that the day-work rate was guaranteed, and that 
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over and above that rate the eipployer made g," little pre8en| ” to 
the worker, if he was good and produced a lot of work. There was, 
then, on the employer’s showing, no need for coUObtive bargaining 
under the Premium Bonus System, and the Carlisle Memorandiim 
of 1002, under which the Amalgamated Society of Engineers agrerf 
to the inteoduction of the S3%tem, contains no reference to coU^ive 
bargaining or even to " mutuality.” Time-rates were to be guar¬ 
anteed, and standard time allowances, once they had been estab¬ 
lished, were only to be changed if the method or means of manu¬ 
facture was changed; but there the safeguards stopped. There was 
no provision at ^ for collective bargaining, and up to the preset 
day the employers have never fomally recognised collective bargam¬ 
ing under the bonus system. 

In practice “mutuality” and tlie various modifications of 
" mutuality ” have no doubt often prevailed, ahd, in the procedure 
now adopted under the agreement in connection with the adjustment 
of Premium Bonus basis times in the Barrow engineering trades, 
elaborate regulations are laid down for negotiation between the 
management and the men concerned. These r^pilations extend not 
simply to " mutuality,” but also to a system of general consultation 
between the management and representatives of the trades con¬ 
cerned. Similar forms of procedure recognising " mutuality ” and 
workshop bargaining have been adopted in other districts in which 
bonus systems are in operation; but ibis stUl the case that there is no 
national recognition by the Employers’ Federation of collective 
bargaining in connection with basis times. The matter of recogni¬ 
tion of collective biirgaining in such cases has come under discussion 
during the war period; but no final agreement on the question has 
so far been arrived at. 

The method of " mutuality ” is a dying method. As standardisa¬ 
tion, subdivision of processes, and specialisation in all brandy of 
industry increase, the area over which standard price lists can be 
put into operation grows continually wider. Moreover, even in the 
operations which continue to be of a non-repetitive character, it 
does not follow that the only available method of pric^-fixing is by 
“ mutuality.” There is the intermediate S5«tem of collective bargain¬ 
ing through some form of workshop organisation, backed by the 
power of the Trade Union. To possible "developments m this method 
we must now turn oiu attention. 



CHAPTER XI 

WORKSHOP COMMITTEES AND WORKSHOP BARGAINING 

One of the most significant developments in Trade Union machinery 
during the war period has been the growth of organisation 
the workshops, and the extension of the functions of such organisa¬ 
tion to coDective bargaining on " domestic ” questions. For many 
years before the war there were, in large numbers of trades/i work¬ 
shop offices, in some cases recognised, in others unrecognised, by the 
Trade Unions, and called by various names: shop stewards, shop 
delegates, workshop representatives, yard committee men, etc. 
Moreover, in a good number of ca.scs, these shop delegates had formed 
•Workshop or Works Committees of a more or less stable and definite 
character; and in other cases Workshop or Works Committees 
. more or less loosely attach&l to the Trade Unions had come into 
existence in one form or another. The oldest of all these forms of 
organisations is, of course, the Printers’ Chapel, the organisation 
of the compositors in each Union printing-house, which dates back 
far beyond the beginnings of modem Trade Unionism in the printing 
industry. • 

We are here concerned with workshop and works organisation 
only in so far as it deals with problems of wage-payment. Some 
Works and Workshop Committees have no such functions at aU. 
That is to say, they are practically confined to questions of welfare, 
social amenities, sports, etc., in the works, and do not deal in any 
way with Trade Union or industrial questions: others, while they 
deal with industrial questions to a certain ejrtent, have no jurisdic- 
diction, recognised or unrecognised, over questions of wage-payment. 
Similarly with shop stewards and shop delegates, in some cases the 
shop delegate is merely the representative of the Union in the 
shop for the purpose of examining Trade Union cards,- seeing tl^t 
the ner workanen int^<®uccd into the shop join a recognised Union, 
^ and that old members keep up their payments punctuafiy. In other 
cases the shop delegate or shop steward has assumed important 
functions in rmtion to industrial matters, including the fixing, and 
still nfbre the adjustment, of dbputed piece-work prices. It is 
partii^arljj in these directions that the development of workshop 
organisation during the war period has been noticeable. 
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The Printers’ Chapel has long had functions fully recognised by 
the Printing Trade Unions in dealing with nfatters arising oht of 
price lists, whether for time-work or for piece-work, r The same may 
be said of shop delegates in many other trades, notably in book¬ 
binding, and in certain branches of shipbuilding. In the engineer¬ 
ing trades,shop stewards have, as a rule, had no recognisej^ functions 
in dealing with such questions; but in many cases, either shop 
stew^ds or Trade Union Workshop Committees of various kin(fe 
have actually exercised a good deal of power in this connection. 

It is necessary here to distinguish clearly between two classes 
of problems which arise in relation to wage-payment. Firat, there 
is the problem of the general method of wage-payment that is to ffe 
adopts. For example, there is the question whether payment 
shall be by time or by results, and, if payment by results is adopted, 
the question what particular system is to be acoepted under collec¬ 
tive agreement. With such matters Workshop Committees have, 
under the constitution of most Trade Unions, no final authority to 
deal. * In particular, the question whether payment by results is to 
be accepted or not has almost always to Im> referred for decision 
either by the national Executives of the Trade Unions eoncemed, 
or more often by their District Committees. Thus, no Workshop 
Committee, even if it were fully recognised by a Trade Union or 
group of Trade Unions in the engineering industry, would have any* 
jurisdiction in decreeing the adoption of a system of payment by 
results unless it had received general sanction from the District 
Committees of the Trade Unions concerned. 

If, however, a District Committee had agreed, in general terms, 
to the introduction of payment by results, negotiations concerning 
the particular system of payment to be adopted in a particular 
works or workshop might frequently be carried on through the 
Works Committee or Shop Stewards' Committee. In such cases 
the Works Committee would have no power, under the constitution 
of the Trade Unions, to reach a final settlement with the manage¬ 
ment, but would have constitutionally to submit any draft agree¬ 
ment arrived at for ratification by the District Committees con¬ 
cerned. In practice this rule is sometimes infringed, and this has 
been particularly so during the war period, while dilution has been 
in operation. There have been a number of complaints by Trade 
Unions that shop stewards and Works Committees have accepted 
systems of payment by results without waiting for ratification by 
the constitutional machinery of their Trade Unions. Such a practice 
obviously tends to break down the Trad? Union principle that 
collective bargaining shall take^placc over the widest possible area, 
by introducing the possibility that a particular group of stewards* 
or workmen accept a system of payment ,by results which is 
contrary to the interests of their fellow-workmen in othei^ shops, 
and perhai» to the general practice established by tfie I^trict 
Committee in dealing with such questions. 
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From the above question of principle it is necessary to distinguish 
sh^ly particular applications of*principles already laid down to 
individual jobs. Workshop Conunittees, where they are firmly 
established, have often considerably wider functions m relation to 
such questions. In speaking of “ mutuality,” we have stated that 
the pure principle of " mutu^ty ” recognised under the I^ngineeting 
Agreement tends, in fact, continually to befeodified by the develop¬ 
ment of collective bargaining in the workshops. This coU&tive 
bargaining is found in its most rudimentary form where the work¬ 
man who is to perform a particular job. instead of agreeing indi- 
^dually-upon a price with the foreman, takes along with him two 
or three of liis fellow-workmen, and thus conducts with the foreman 
a more or less rudimentary collective bargain. ' It is not a long 
step from this practice to the constitution of a more or less definite 
Works Committee! which as a regular practice negotiates with 
foremen or rate-fixers concerning the adjustment of particular 
piece-work prices. In practice the tendency has, for many years, 
been in the direction of such bargaining, and the war h* very 
greatly accelerated this tendency. The shop stewards in well- 
organised workshops have been c^ed upon to play an increasingly 
important part in determining generally what workmen are to 
perform particular classes of work, and the prices that are to be paid 
•for particular jobs. 

A further step is taken yhen the Works Committee sets before 
itself the ta^ or getting prices fixed on a more or less scientific or 
uniform basis, and, not contenting itself with day-to-day bargaining, 
attempts to make all the bargaining into which it enters conform to 
deflate principles. In such cases, which are at present none too 
frequent, ftc Works Committee, or its secretary, will keep a book 
or books of prices, in Vhich they will enter the prices agreed upon 
for^articular jobs. These prices will then be used as a basis for 
negptiations with the management concerning future jobs, and in 
this way a rudimentary price list will be evolved. Such a price 
list of course is in no way the same as the agreed printed price lists 
which we ticamined in a previous chapter; it may, however, easily 
form the foundation upon which such written and agreed lists of 
prices may be leased. 

The need for some more developed and scientific form of collec¬ 
tive bargaining in the workshop, wherever systems of payments by 
results are in operation, seems to be too dear to net*d detailed 
argument. It exists ejen in those cases in which the price to be 
paid fc .every job is lormaUy regulated by an agreed price list 
.extending over a whole district, or.even nationally. For even the 
existence of such lists does not and cannot, as we have seen, alto¬ 
gether eliminate t^e need for collective workshop b^gaining on 
matters arising out of the detailed adjustment of prices. In the 
cottoi^duatry, even when the most elaborate lists have been agreed 
upon between the Trade Unions and the Employers’ Associations, 
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such questions as those of bad material and defective machine^ 
still remain for adjustment, and fhese i^uire tlfe existence of sjibdal 
workshop machinery. It is therefore higmy significant that the shop- 
stewards' movement which has develops so rapidly in the engineef- 
ing industry during the last few years is now begmning to extend 
into the (jotton industry, and isj moreover, achieving recognition 
in certain centres from the Executives of the Cotton Trade Unions. 
In the Oldham district, for instance, the spinners are at present 
engaged in setting up a fairly elaborate system of shop stewards, 
with the object, among others, of dealing with questions arising 
out of methods of wage-payment; while the Ashton weaves anp 
other trades in the manufacturing side of the industry are setting 
up shop committees. A similar tendency is manifesting itself in an 
unofficial form in the boot and shoe industry, and in other branches 
of the textile and clothing trades. « 

If the need for workshop machinery is manifest even where 
detailed price lists exist, it is far more manifest in the absence of 
such defied methods of price-fixing. Where, as in engineering, the 
fixing of prices is inevitably to a knge extent a workshop problem, 
it is clear that the Trade Unions must establish workshop maciiinery 
for this purpose if they are to preserve any regular control at all 
over the prices to be paid. The policy hitherto largely pursued by 
the Engineering Unions of discouraging piece-work and other systemse- 
of payment by results, and at the same^time of leaving such S5rstems 
unrelated where they arc introduced, is a suicidal policy. It has 
proved in practice impossible to check the gradud extension of 
pa3raient by results, and the result has mainly been that s3rstenis 
of payment by results have been introduced under the worst possible 
conditions from the Trade Union point of view. There is, therefore, 
the most urgent need not merely for the dci'elopment of workshop 
machinery capable of taking an effective hand in the fixing ^d 
adjusting of prices, but also for giving to such workshop machinery 
the fullest p^blc recognition in the official constitution of Tirade 
Unionism. The creation of workshop machinery is necessary for 
its own sake: recognition of it by the Trade Unions is necessary in 
order tlmt Workshop Committees may be prevented from ma^g 
bargains which are inimical to the best interests of Trade Unions, 
and may be strengthened in their bargaining by the collective 
backing of the Labour movement. 

We have, then, to consider in what way the machinery of 
collective bargaining in the workshop be established and 
extended. In the first place, it would seem dear that shop stewards 
and Works Committees should be the official representatives of^ 
their Trade Unions, or of Federations of Trade Unions where such'- 
exist. The practice with regard to official Recognition of shop 
stewards at present varies widely from district to district.* Many 
of the present-day shop stewarck are wholly unofficial, th%t is to 
say, they are elected by the men in the shop without iderence to. 
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or r^^cation by, a»y Trade Uni(» organisation. Such iinf.fflwi.1 
stewards may rmresent the workmen in the establishment beloneine 
to a particular Trade Union or the workmeh of a particular 
OTcspective of the Union to which they belong; but in either case 
thQT have no constitutional relationship with the Trade Union 
machinery‘Outside the workshop. Other stewards—and this is 
true of practically all pre-war stewards, and is still true of tte 
majorit^are elected by the men in the workshop, but ratified 
by the Branch or District Committee of the Union to which they 
belo^. Even in such cases the steward may, in addition to his 
oftcial flmctions, exercise many unofficial functions which are not 
recognised by his Union, 

So far we have been dealing only with the recognition of in¬ 
dividual stewards by Trade Unions. The stewards, however, in 
a works usually tend to come together in a Works Committee, or 
in large works, in a number of Workshop Committees for the 
different departments, often co-ordinated in a central Worfa 
Committee. Most Trade Unions, in the engineering industry at 
all events, at present make no provision for the recognition of Wh 
Works Committees, although in practice many Works Committees 
are semi-officially or unofficially recognised. 

The only case known to the present wTiter in which a com¬ 
prehensive system of Trade Union recognition exists is that of 
Coventry, where the various Engineering unions are federat^ in a 
Joint Committee including all the principal Societies. In this 
district no shop steward holds his card from any particular Trade 
Union; all stewards hold their cards from the Joint Committee. 
Moreover, provision is made under rules fonnulated by the Joint 
Committee for Works, Committees and Workshop Committees. 
AH the stewards in a particular workshop elect a chief steward, 
andihe chief stewards from the various shops form the Works 
Comihittee. Grievances that cannot be dealt with in the shop 
are referred to the Works Committee, and the Works Committee 
refers, where necessary, to the Joint Committee representing the 
whole distriit. Matters of principle must always be referred to 
the Joint Committee. 

It would seem that the system adopted in Coventry is capable, 
with or without modifications, of something like general adoption, 
and that it would represent a big step forward in the directwn of 
recognition. The Coventry Committee is especially to be com¬ 
mended for the fact that it includes representatives, not only of 
skilled, workers, but also of the less skilled Unions, and of the 
National Federation Women Workers. This, however, is com- 
faratively rare, and in most districts the Shop stewards’ organisa¬ 
tions consist wholly «f the representatives of the skilled workers, 
the less billed Unions and the women being either unrepresented 
or having sejlhrate stewards of their own who are not induded on 
■the Comrattees; The present statejof disunity amongst the Trade 

H 
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Unions in the engineering industry, both amoog the skilled Unions 
themselves and as between the Unions representing skilled and 
less skilled workers, militates very strongly agaiilst the adopticm 
of the Coventry system in many centres. It is, however, obviouidjr 
desirable that this sj^tem, or the nearest approach to it that is 
practicable, should be generally adopted. 

Having said this much on the subject of the machinery to be 
set up, we can now turn to the functions which this machinery 
might discharge in relation to questions of wage-payment. Obviously 
if collective bargaining in the workshop is to take place on equal 
terms between the management and the workers, the first thiag 
the workers require is knowledge equal to that of the employers. 
Although there still survive many works in which the fixing of 
prices is purely a haphazard matter, the number of such worfe is 
rapidly on the decrease. In most works there me now more or less 
elaborate departments devoted to the fixing and adjusting of prices, 
and these departments have in thdr possession accumulated data 
which enable them to fix prices on a more or less “ scientific ” basis. 
Clearly, the workmen need a corresponding organisation. The 
price book kept by some Works Committees is a first step in this 
direction, since to some extent it does supply the workers with 
data on which to base their bargaining. But the price book by 
itsdf is not adequate, especially in those shops which proceed in 
the fixing of prices by the scientific methods wliich we have examined 
in previous chapters. If the employer adopts the method of time- 
study, the workmen must have some means of countering the data 
which the employer thus accumulates, or else the bargains arrived 
at will inevitably be one-sided, or at least dependent on the good¬ 
will of the employer. 

Suggestions have often been made as to possible methods of 
meeting this difficulty. Mr. Sidney Webb, in his book. The Works 
Manager To-day, urges very strongly the need for the adoption by 
the Trade Unions of the method already practised by many em¬ 
ployers. The employer in the “ scientific ” works, ^t any rate, 
keeps a salaried rate-fixer, or staff of rate-fixers, whose work it is 
to see that piece-work prices arc on what the management regards 
as a fair scale. Mr. Webb suggests that what the Trade Unions 
require is rate-fixers of their own, equally well trained, and able to 
bargain with the employer’s rate-fixers on equal terms. 

It is obviously impossible in the present state of Trade Union 
organisation to hope that the Trade Uniont can adopt this suggestion 
in any complete form. The idea of a salaried Trade Union official 
employed for full time as an'expert rate-fixer in every works is at 
any rate not immediately realisable, if only on account of the cost 
which it would entail. Mr. Webb very rightvy points out that the 
miners have already in each pit an official who corresponds to ^me 
extent to the salaried rate-fixer suggested. The cneck^eighman 
in the colliery is an official appointed by the mmi and paid by them, 
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wboae,business it is |o see that th(iy are not defrauded in tonnage 
payments, and otherwise to look after their interests inside the 
coUienr. There* is. obviously no final reason why a similar method 
rfteuld not be employed in evoy large works or factory throughout 
the country, although it is doubtfm whether one official for each 
works would be anything like enough, since in any coinplicated 
factory many different processes are carried out, and these processes 
are sometimes so divergent in character as to require different kinds 
of skill for the fixing of rates. The employer may have severe 
rate-fixers or time-study men in his works, and there seems no final 
reason wliy the Trade Unions should be content with less. 

It is, however, only by looking well ahead that we can envi^e 
any such development. We may hope that it will come, and believe 
that it is bound tg come as the Trade Unions develop a policy 
directed to securing greater control over industry; but for the 
immeffiate future it is possible to make a suggestion that is capable 
of being put at once into effect. At pr^eiit the Trade Unions as 
national raffies have, for the most part, no expert staff for dealing 
with problems of wage-payment; they have their executive, 
secretaries, and organiseis, but these officials have to'deal with 
every kind of I'rade Union problem, and h^ve no time or opportunity 
to specialise on methods of wage-payment. It is true that this 
cannot be said of all Trade Unions in equal measure. For instance, 
the officials of the Qitton Trade Unions are largely, if not primarily, 
experts in wage-payment, and it has often been argued that their 
geflerd organising and propagandist work suffers as the effect of 
their specialisation upon problems of wage-payment. . Moreover, 
as we saw in an earlier chapter, the Boilermakers and certain other 
Trade Unions do employ experts whose main business it is to 
negotiate on such questions ; but the supply of I'rade Union experts 
in vvage-payment runs out just where the need is greatest—^in the 
Unions in which no organised methods of determining prices exist. 
If there is need among the Cotton Unions and among the Boiler- • 
makers for experts of this class, there is infinitely more need for 
thorn in the engineering industry. Why, then, cannot the Engineer¬ 
ing Trade Unioss make a beginning by establishing a limited 
number of permanent officials who are experts on these questions, 
and give to these permanent officials the function of offering advice 
to local and works bodies wherever such advice is needed, of visiting 
the particular works or ^tricts for purposes of negotiation wherever 
it i? oroposed to introduce new systems, and of going into a shop 
or district to settle disputes arising out of the adjustment of prices 
wherever such disputes have arisen ?• The establishment even of a 
email number of such officials, equipped with special training equal 
to that of the experts retained by the employers, would enormously 
increase the bargaining power of the Trade Unions. At present 
the Trade Ufaons in the engineering industry, and in many other 
industries, are efficient in bairgaining so far as the general level of 
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wages in a district is concerned. But, even when general wajge 
levels have been determined, th&e still remain i^e^ large possibilities 
for leakage of earnings in consequence of defectiva fi^g of prices, 
and it is certain that the adoption of more scientific methods ];|y 
Uie Trade Unions in dealing with such questions would add very 
largdy tq the gross earnings of their members. . 

The evolution of industry is undoubtedly in the direction of a 
mofe scientific adjustment of payment for work done from the 
employer’s point of view. The emptoyers are’developing with great 
rapidity more exact systems of determining and adjusting piece¬ 
work prices, and are increasing their staff of Varied ejqierte devo^ 
to this purpose alone. Such action on the one side surely calls lor 
action on the other, and it is difficult to see how the Trade Unions 
can much longer resist so urgent a demand, unless, indeed, they 
are prepared not merely to demand, but also to enforce, the abolition 
of all systems of payment by results. This seems, to say the least 
of it, an improbable contingency at the present stage. 

It> is not suggested that a few salaried officials could settle the 
problem from the Trade Union point of view. Indeed, they would 
only form the basis upon which a more comprehensive'system 
comd be built up. There is need, as we have seen, for machinery 
in each particular works and worktop, and here, if the final remedy 
lies largely in the selection of salaried experts in each works, a more 
immediate solution li^ in the developpient of the Works Committee. 
We mentioned in an early part of this book* the scheme, put 
forward under the auspices of the Paisley Trades Council by fjvo 
prominent Engineering Trade Unionists, under which the workers 
m each shop, instead of driving individual piece-work bargains 
with their emptoyers, would contract collectivdy for the whole 
output of the shop, agreeing by collective bargaining upon the 
price to be paid for the work done. For the assumption of ^isuch 
functions, however desirable it may be, the Trade Unions are not 
at present equipped. They need fust a much greater extension of 
wrorkshop maclmery and a selection of their workshop representa¬ 
tives more with a view to effective workshop bargaining on such 
matters. It should be regarded as necessary for the Workshop 
Committee, in addition to its ordinary members ddiling with general 
workshop problems, to have on it at least one man whose special 
business it is to look after piece-work prices, standard times, etc., 
and to equip himself with the special knowledge that is necessary 
in order to make collective bargaining effective. Such a specialised 
shop steward could have charge of the slfop price book; he could 
be recognised by his Trade Upion; and he could receive part-time 
payment for services rendered in the same way as every local 
part-time Trade Union offidaL 

I do not know whether the foregoing suggestions will %eem.too 
modest or too Utopian; but I am sure of this, tkat, Trdde 
> See p. 36. 
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Unkmists in tiie workshops really mean what they are sa]^ about 
p^ettiil; greatOT contrd! over industry, they will be forced inevitably 
in the mrection whii^ I have indicated. The employer needs for 
hi^ ccmtrol oyer industry a huge staff of salaried experts, and this 
sttm is continually increasing in numbers. If the Trade Unions 
are to contipl industry they will need their salaried stai just as 
much as the employers. It is of no use to put forward the dem^d 
lot control without being prepared to provide the means by which 
alone control, even in the liimted sphere of the workshop, can be 
made effective. 



CHAPTER XII 

COMMISSION SYSTEMS 

Akin to the systems of payment by results which we have described 
in this book are the various systems, prevailing especially in the 
distributive trades, by which a commission on sales is given to 
various classes of workers. A frequent practice in large retail 
housfe is to provide for the pajunent to their branch managers, 
and sometimes to the whole staff in their shops, of a time-rate of 
wages plus a commission in some way dependent on the tftmover 
or profits of the branch. Sometimes tliis commission is based 
simply on turnover, sometimes it is a sort of output bonus on sales 
over a given standard minimum, sometimes it is based not on salesi 
but on profits, and sometimes, as in the case of the model rules 
issued some years ago by the Co-operative Union to Co-operative' 
Distributive Stores, on a curious blending of total sales with profits 
realised.^ 

Also, it should be noted that such commissions may be paid on 
either an individual or a collective basis. Each inm'vidual may 
be paid a bonus or commission on his individual turnover, or the 
whole of the employees in the shop or store may be paid a com¬ 
mission at varying rates on the gross turnover of the shop. . * 

This system is by no means confined to the retail distributive 
trades. It is almost universally in vogue in the case of commercial 
travellers, agents, and canvassers in the wholesale itrades, and 
applies not only to canvassers for the sales of goods, but also to 
such other canvassers for orders as insurance agfints. The bonus 
or commission may represent a larger or smaller proportion of the 
total earnings. In some cases a relatively high time salary is 
secured, and a relatively small bonus is paid on top of this. In 
others, however, the time-rate of wages or salaiy allowed is exceed-' 
ingly small, and the employee is mainly dependent for his earnings 
on the amount of commisaon which he can secure. Obviouay 
where this is the case the poation of the employee is excee^^/ 
precarious, and the door is open to aU._ kinds of abuses. The insur¬ 
ance agents have long protested in vain against the unfair'syst^ns 
■ See ScbloBs, Methods of Industrial Remuneration, pt’sz?.* 
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of commission earnings on which they are paid, and both among 
shop asdstants in private employment and, among co-operative 
em^oyees there hs»*B been repeated eflorts to destroy the syst^ 
.alt(%ether. It js, however, sometimes popular with persons earning 
a^rd^vely high rate of salary, esp^iaily with managers of various 
sorts, and sometimes, while the assistants are anxious for its aboli¬ 
tion, the ipanager desires to retain it. In the distributive trades 
there is no doubt that it is very widely extended to the managers of 
branch shops of all kinds. * 

Indeed, there is ample evidence that very similar s5?steins 
extend a very long way up the ladder of industry. Managers of 
meat pioducuve works in many cases receive, in addition to their 
salary, either a sort of bonus on output, or at least a share in profits. 
The managing .director, working under such a system, no doubt 
does not usu^ly think of it as in essence the same as the system 
which he is trying* to impose upon his employees under the name 
of pa5mient by results, but there is no doubt as to their essential 
similarity. 

The Trade Union movement has naturally for the moift part 
set its face wainst the commission system in all its forms, and 
wherever Trade Unionism has become strong, if the system has not 
been altogether destroyed, at any rate its abuses have been very 
meatly mitigated. Thus, just as among manual workers payment 
•by results is only tolerated, if at all, where a standard day-wage is 
guaranteed, so workers undeij commission systems always endeavour 
to secure an upstanding salary on a fair basis, and are only willing, 
if at all, to agree to commission systems when such a salary has 
been seemed. 

We have seen that systems of payment by results encounter 
far less opposition in trades in which output can readily be me^ured 
in terms of effort thaif in those in which there is a wide variation 
in toe results secured by the same effort on different occasions. 
Ob^usly if this is a fair criterion, the trades to wliich conmission 
systems are principally applied are among the least suited for 
payment by results in any form. The earnings of an insurance 
agent are not mainly dependent upon the effort which he puts 
forward, and the same effort on different occasions will produce 
very different fesults. Earnings in such cases are very largely 
dependent on the personality of the worker; one man will wheedle 
premiums out of a reluctant housewife where another man who 
puts forfh at least the same effort will repeatedly fail. This in 
wme measure distinguishes commission systems from other forms 
of pay: ent by results. They are largely a payment for personality, 
if not always for the most desirable type of personality, whereas 
*toe systems of payment by results which apply to productive 
industry are based mainly on the ignoring of personalito, good or 
aim have an eye solely or mainly to mechanical efficiency at 
a partigularifob. 



ID4 THE PAYMENT m mcp 

Similar in some resets to commission systems are "tif*" 
systems. Waiters and other att^dants, porter|at railway statjpns, 
and certain other classes of worKers are often raid relatively small 
time-rates of w^es, or sometimes no wages at all, in the expectation 
that their earnings will be made up by “ tips.” Sometimes 
wages paid are even a minus quantity, and persons to be. 
employed for the sake of the tips which they can secure. 'Ira social 
objections to this S3rstem are obvious, and repeated attempts have 
been made to secure its abolition, or at least to bring it imder social 
control. These attempts have been largely unsuccessful, although 
under the patronage of Messrs. Lyons the " no tip ” restaurant and 
the ” no tip ” hotd had made a certain amount of headway befoie 
the war, while the action of the National Union of Railwa3mien*on 
the railways had been directed to securing for the porter at least 
a guaranteed living wage independent of “ tips.” Nevertheless, 
there still remains a considerable proportion of the population on 
the verge of industry which subsists largely on higmy variable 
" tips ” given by the public, ranging from the almost standardised 
" tip ’’•bf the Oxford collie “ scout,” or Cambridge " gyp,” to the 
extremely variable earnings of railway guards for wmkisg at 
disr^iard of the Company’s regulations, or for looking after juvenile 
or decrepit travellers. 

Probably, until Great Britain becomes a democracy in fact, as 
well as in name, this unpleasant system of payment, not for work 
done, but for getting on the right side of people, will continue. 
No attempt has been made to deal with this problem here on a 
scientific basis, because it is itself fundamentaUy unscientific and 
variable, and insusceptible of detailed examination. 



CHAPTER Xm 


PROFIT-SHARING AS A FORM OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS 

It is not proposed jn this chapter to attempt any general examina¬ 
tion of profit-sharing or of the social motives and results behind it. 
That would take us too far away from our main subject. But it is 
necessary to say something of profit-sharing in relation to our sub¬ 
ject because it is sometimes suggested that profit-sharing may offer 
an alternative to pa5nnent by results. The usual reason adduced 
for the introduction of systems of payment by results is that a 
stimulus to effort on the part of the individual worker is needed. 
^It has sometimes been held by employers that this stimulus can be 
secured by giving to the employee a share in the profits instead of 
paying him in correspondeifce with his daily or weekly output, 
llius, a large engineering firm has, during the present war, put 
forward a sdieme under which complete abolition of payment by 
results is suggested, and at the same time it is proposed to institute 
a general scheme of profit-sharing. 

It is more than dojibtful whether profit-sharing, where it has 
been adopted, has secured the results desired by those who have, 
introduced it. The period over which a share in profits is spread 
is necessarily a long one, and the workmtai, as a rule, do not look 
very far ahead. Normally a worker is hardly likely to be stimulated 
to greater effort by the loiowledge that, if he and his fellows work 
exceptionally hard to-day, they may in some degree share in the 
profits of the firm a year hence, and thereby secure some addition 
to their earnings. This is, of course, a purely utilitarian a^ment 
directed to show that profit-sharing in most cases will not in effect 
secure the results expected from it by employers. 

There is, however, a,far more serious argument against profit- 
sb jng in dl its forms. • The case put forward for systems of pay- 
meiit by results is that afttput is to a large extent within the worker’s 
wwn control; that he can, by additional effort, secure additional 
resihs. This is only true to a limited extent even of output; but 
it is far less true of profits. The profits of a firm depend partly, no 
dmlbt, upon the skill and intelligence of the workers whom it 
emjdoyj; bul they depend to a considerably greater extent in many 
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trades upon the general industrial situation, the«tate of the market, 
and so on, and upon the factor yf good or bad^management. ^ad 
management or a bad sales department may ’sweep away all the 
extra efficiency which has resulted from an increase t>f effort on the 
part of the workers, and this argument, which is fatal to the theo^ 
retical basis of profit-sharing, has been used with devastating effect by 
Sir W, J. Ashley.* If it is fatal to profit-sharing as a system, it is 
certavily no less fatal to profit-sharing regarded as an alternative 
to payment by results. 

The case put forward by the advocates of profit-sharing is usually 
that the workman’s skill and strength are equivalent to the money 
capital of the shareholder, or the business ability of the nfanag^, 
and that aU alike are entitled to their dividend on the " capitm ” 
which they put into the business. This, of course, is an argument 
based upon the assumption that capitalist standards of v^ue are 
correct, that the capitaust as an owner of money dr productive plant 
Ls entitled to a dividend. It is, in fact, merely an extension of 
capitalist morality to include the working class. Those who hold 
tlrat capital is not entitled to any dividend at ail are hardly likely 
to look favourably upon a proposal to " capitalise ” the human energy 
of the worker. 

It is true that, under the existing ss^stem, it is not easy for the 
workers to escape altogether from profit-sharing in one form or 
another. Even where there is no overt system of sharing profits, ’ 
an increase in the prosperity of a tradr normally brings with it an 
increase in wages, iuthough this is often balanced by a corresponding 
rise in prices. Such increases (or corresponding decreases in times 
of bad trade) of course apply not to the prosperity of particular 
works, but to that of whole trades. They are therefore in one sense 
fundamentally different in character from pjofit-sharing schemes; 
but there is a fundamental similarity which deserves attention. 
More particularly in those industries in which wages are assea^ 
on a sliding-scale system is there a close approach to the system of 
profit-sharing. In many branches of the iron and steel mdust^, 
for instance, wage fluctuations are dependent upon the selling price 
of the product under sliding scales with or without m'kxima and 
minimaj Now, an increase in the selling price is^not necessarily 
accompanied by an increase in profits, but it usually tends to be so 
accompanied, and in effect, when the workers’ wages go up, it 
generally means that the employer’s dividends have gone up too. 
A similar system in somewhat less rigid fonn, but presenting essen¬ 
tially the same features, exists over a good pert of the coal industry, 
where wage fluctuations are in practice mainly determined by 
changes in the price of coal. iMoreover, even where there is no 
ostensible agreement to base wages solely or partly upon selling 
prices it is ^ost inevitable that the prosperity of a trad^ should 
be taken into account when wages claims are under consideration^ 

‘ Quarterly Review, October 1913. 
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To this extait workers under the wage ss^tem are almost in¬ 
evitably profit-sharprs; but an entirely new prindple is introduced 
when it is proposed to use profit-sharing as a definite inducement to 
higher production. It is not denied that this inducement may, in 
particular cases, be effective, particularly in the case of old employees 
6r of firms which have something of a “ family ” cWacter about 
them; but it is quite clear that the system is not capabffi of general 
extension, or, at any rate, if generally extended, would not psoduce 
the expected results. How far profit-sharing schemes have been in 
the past instrumental in providmg any real stimulus to output can 
be judged from the fact that on the average they have meant an 
addition of 5 per cent or 6 per cent to wages. What self-respecting 
workman would work piece-work for earnings of 6 per cent over his 
time-rate ? The answer is, of course, that in the organised trades 
the piece-worker, normally, expects earnings on a considerably 
higher level, and that he is only prepared to work piece-work at aU 
on the understanding that he wll earn at least, on the average, time 
and a third, that is to say, 33! per cent as a minimum, as.^gainst 
the 5 per cent average of the profit-sharers. Even 33J per cent does 
not represent, by any means, what the piece-worker is now inclined 
to expect under war conditions, or what he will be inclined to accept 
after the war. 

Nothing has been said in this chapter of the adverse effects of 
profit-sharing upon Trade Unions; indeed, we can hardly deal with 
that matter here cffectivelyt because the effects of profit-sharing are 
to a great extent the effects of payment by results in an intensified 
form. There can be no doubt that the adoption of profit-sharing 
by a particular firm does tend to divide the workers in that 
firm from workers in other employment, and to some extent to 
substitute for their Iqyalty to the working class loyalty to a par¬ 
ticular employer. It breaks up the solidarity of Labour, and sub- 
stuutes a host of competing solidarities attached to particular 
firms. The dream has sometimes been dreamt of universal systems 
of profit-sharing applying, not to any particular firm, but oyer 
whole industries, and even not to particu^ workers, but to associa¬ 
tions of i^orkers. Thstt is to say, schemes of profit-sharing have 
been sugg^ted, not between employers and their employees, but 
between Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions. The anti¬ 
social tendencies of any such schemes from the point of view of the 
conununity seem too obvious to reijuire comment, but perhaps in 
these days of Whitley founeik it b just necessary to draw attention 
tf them. It is at any^ate clear that profit-sharing on such a uni¬ 
versal basis would have no connection with payment by results, since 
m the incentive to higher production»could hardly be spread over an 
area wider than that of a particular firm. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PAYMENT BY RESULTS yBXSUS TIME-WORK 

We have now completed our survey of the various systems of pay¬ 
ment by results under the wage system, and it is time to endeavour 
to form some estimate of their social effects. We have seen that 
the reception accorded to these s3^tems varies widely from trade 
to trade. In trades in which the unit of output is highly standard¬ 
ised, so that output is as a rule commensurate with effort, s3refems 
of payment by results are for the most part accepted without serious 
question. In other trades in which either there is no ready unit of 
measurement, or at least output varies widely from time to time 
and from case to case, owing to causes which cannot easily be reduced 
to mathematical formulae, the Trade tJnions, wherever they are 
strong enough, usually offer strong opposition to the adoption of 
payment by results instead of time-work. 

As we saw in an earlier chapter, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that Trade Unionists are united in favour either of piece-work or 
of time-work. In the cotton and other textile*-industries, the piece¬ 
work system is hardly questioned. In the mining industry attacks 
on piece-work are beginning, but have not yet reached any grelt 
proportions; in some branches of shipbuilding piece-work is ex- 
• tremely popular among the workers, in others time-work is rigidly 
adhered to. In some cases the skilled workmen insist upon piece- 
. work conditions, and at the same time acquiesce in, or even insist 
on, the exclusion of their unskilled assistants from aliy share in the 
results. In such cases the unskilled workers are found most strongly 
demanding their inclusion in the piece-work systems applying to 
•• squad ’’ or “ gang ’’ work of various sorts. 

On the whole, unskilled workers in organised trades tend to be 
more favourable to payment by results than'''skilled workers. The 
skilled worker is assured of a fairly high level of earnings, even und« 
time-work conditions, while the miskilled worker has every induce- 
m^t to endeavour to supplement his extremely low time-work 
rate of wages by piece-work earnings. It may* be held thkt 
remedy lies in the raising of the time-work rate; but in pr;^ctice 
m the past the time-work rates of the unskilled workers have been 

toS 
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luKdy detennined by those of the skilled workers. the skULd 
woftoan has usuaSy not shown Mmself as s}nnpathetic as he inig;ht 
be towards tlje unskilled, it is no wonder that the unskilled pe 
^ven to ask for payment by results as a means of supplementing 
thdr earning. 

We arf, however, concerned here not so much with ^he present 
attitude of various t5TDes and classes of workers to payment by 
restdts, as with the social desirability of the system in itself. * Does 
payment by results actually conduce to industrial efficiency, and 
does it tend to produce good citizens ? 

Tht question whether payment by results ministers to industrial 
SOfidency is not an easy question to answer in the abstract. _ It can 
hardly be doubted that the immediate effect of the adoption of a 
system of payment by results, where a time-work S5?stem has pr^ 
vioudy been in operation, is usually an increase in output. This 
means fuller utilisation of machinery, and, from the employer’s point 
of view, greater industrial effidency. But it is by no means dear 
that this increase in effidency is usually maintained. When a 
system of payment by results has been for a time in operation time¬ 
work* intensity is often gradually reintroduced, and it is probable 
that the outstanding instances of “ ca’ canny " occur rather under 
systems of pa3mient by results than under time-work. The induce¬ 
ment to slow down artificially exists to the greatest extent 
where such slowing down piay result in an improved piece-work 
price, or is forced upon the workers as a protection agamst rate- 
cutting. It does not exist to the same extent under time-work 
conditions. 

Moreover, it is often argued by the workmm themselves that 
payment by results is destructive of craftsmanship, and tends to the. 
pr^uction of shoddy Work. The workman who is paid by the piece, 
ormn some system of output bonus, has every inducement to secure 
the maximum production, and not to bother about the finish of his 
work, except in so far as this is necessary in order that it may pass 
insp^ion. It can hardly be doubted that, in operations which are^ 
not of a purely repetitive and machine-minding character, payment 
by results has a tendency to produce defective workmanship. The 
employer, from*the point of view of profit, does not mind this unless 
and until it affects the selling properties of the goods produced. 
British industry in the past, it is true, has specialised largely on the 
production of commodities of high quality ; but there is a marked 
tendency at the present time towards "mass production,’ and 
iCstence upon quantify rather than upon quality. This tendency 
may be to some extent inevitable, and standardisation may be m 
certain limited directions a good thing; but from the social, as 
opposed to the business, point of view, it is not enough to prove that 
payment by resulfs effects an increase in output or m profits; 
against such increase has to be set any falling off in the quality of 
thegoods produced under the system, and not only this, but also 
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the iaQing off in the standard craftsmanship on the part of»the 
worker. 

We have partially answered our second question Slready. Does 
payment by results tend to produce good citizens ? In so far as it 
lowers the standard of craftsmanslup it clearly does not. It is 
sometimesVirged—^by a recent writer, in Engineering, for instance— 
that the socim disadvantages of loss of craftsmanship are more than 
offset by the reduction of hours which mass production makes 
POTsible. It is, however, permissible to doubt whether increase of 
leisure, however necessary and desirable it is, will by itsdf make 
better citizens unless the conditions under which work is ‘carried 
on are themselves such as to create men capable of using their 
leisure in the right way. It is not at aU certain that, from the social 
point of view, six hours of mass production possess any particular 
advantages over eight hours of craftsmanship.-' This is not said 
with any desire to minimise the importance of reducing hours;' it 
is only suggested that six hours of craftsmanship would be better 
than either. 

Moreover, most of the systems of payment by results whith we 
have analysed connote probably, if not necessarily, a decrease in 
the control exercised by the workers over the conditions under 
which their work is carried on, the concentration of industrial power 
to an increasing extent in the hands of experts retained by the ' 
management, and the rendering more- difficult of any approach 
towards industrial self-government by the rank and file of the 
workers. In our chapter on workshop bargaining we suggested 
methods by which this tendency might be modified and offset to 
some extent; but it is almost necessarily present in any systems of 
•payment,by results that arc likely to be acceptable to employers at 
the present time. Indeed, the only system of payment by resiilts 
whidi is not open to this objection is the system of collective contract, 
already twice mentioned, which has been put forwarff by Messrs. 
Gallagher and Paton in their Memorandum published by the Paidey 
•(Trades Council. 

The system of collective contract by the* whole workshop for aU 
jobs, which would leave the arrangement of work in the shop and 
the detailed execution of the jobs in the hands of the workers col¬ 
lectively, would represent an mcfease ih industrial democracy, and 
at the same time would be a method of pa3mient by results on an 
improved collective basis. ,, 

The feeling of the present writer is very strongly in favour of the 
view that, wherever possible, payrnent by results should be accepted 
only on the widest possible collective basis. The systems of output 
bonus by which a whole shop is paid a bonus on the production of 
the whole shop are infinitely preferable to any of the systems of 
individual pajmient by resmts. Individual payment by resulfl, 
however it is safeguards, inevitably tends to the weakShmg^f the 
collective bargaining power of the workers, and to the setting of one 
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man's hand against another’s. This is true in some degree even of 
the cotton industry, or in industries in which closely regulated 
systems of payment by results exist. It is true far more where the 
Sslement of individual bargaining enters largely, as.in engineering 
and other skilled crafts. collective system, at any rate, does 
recognise the group as a unit, and does establish a coiftmon solid¬ 
arity among the workers belonging to the group. , » 

It is sometimes urged against this suggestion that under a 
collective system of payment by results the workers will tend to 
speed one another up; but against this must be set the employers’ 
argum*ent that coUective systems are no use, because the workers 
wifi tend to speed one another down. The moral seems to be that 
a coUective S5rstera will result in something like a fair day’s work, 
neither in overstrain nor in " ca’ canny,’ ’ at least where the coUective 
system is accompmiied by democratic control in the workshop. 

By a coUective system is here meant not simply a pool among 
a number of skiUed workmen, but collective payment to a whole 
workshop, even where the workers in it are engaged on different 
partJ of jobs or on different jobs. So far output bonus systems have, 
as a rule, only been applied where the output of a shop has been of a 
uniform and standardised character ; but there is no reason w^ on 
the lines suggested by the Paisley Memorandum the Workshop Com¬ 
mittee should not bargain collectively with the employer for the 
prices to be paid for each atticlc produced in a shop, however vari¬ 
able the range of products may be. Tlie employer would then pay 
to the shop a price for each article produced ; but the total earning 
of the shop would bo divided under a shop fellowship system among 
the whole body of workers, skiUed and unskilled. 

Such a system w^uld not, of course, end ttic wage system—^it 
wpuld be simply another form of wage - payment. Piece-work, 
bonus systems, collective contract, and time-work are aU alike 
merely forms of payment under the wage system, and, as we saw in 
our first chapter, aU these forms of payment have a common basij. 
The time-worker is inevitably paid a time-rate which has some 
relation to the output'which he is expected to produce, while the 
piece-worker iapaid a piece-work rate which is calculated so as to 
produce earnings ranging round about an estimated time standar^ 
An output bonus system, or a collective contract system, would 
necessarily be based on similar principles, and the same applira m 
^ect to suggestions f9r profit-sharing. There is no way out of the 
r ge system merely by juggling with the method of irage-pa5mienL 

We have, then, simply to choose between a number of varied 
methods of payment under the \«ige system, and we cjmnot pro¬ 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of any of them as of umvHsm 
applicability. Wo may, however, try to frame certam generalised 
g^ncliisinn§ as to the system which is best under a number of very 

geneiil conditions: -n 

(i) Where the product is standardised, and a given effort will 
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normally produce a given output, it does not m^e very nmdi 
difierence from the Trade Union ^int of view isrhether the worlkets 
are paid by time or by piece. This statement is sabject to a 
servation to which we shall come shortly. > 

(2) Where' the product is not standardised, and a given effort 
cannot becelied u^n to produce a givtn output, time-work is the 
systeji to be preferred, at all events unless a system of payment by 
results can be secured which satisfies the two following conditions: 
(«) that it should be a collective system, extending to a large enough 
group of workers -to equalise variations as between one job and 
another, and one worker and another; and {b) that it should indudf! 
such a measure of democratic workshop control as will secure for 
the workers a real instalment of industrial self-government. 

On these principles it might be' said that in the cotton industry 
there is no considerable argument against pameilt by results. The 
mining industry, on account of the abnonnal place difficulty, stands 
on the border-line, and would do well to look towards a collective 
S5?stem* of pa5raient extending to all the workers on a particular 
seam, while the engineering mdustry, except on repetition work, 
could only be expected reasonably to accept payment by results on 
a broad collective basis, and combined with workshop control. 

It is always necessary in this connection to draw attention to 
the fact that, when collective payment by results is spoken of, the 
reference is to systems in which ^ worlcers share in the pool. The 
“ butty ” S5rstem in the mines, on the other hand, and the “ piece- 
master ” system in some metal and wood-working trades, are among 
the worst abuses of the wage system. Under them the top dog takes 
more than his fair share of the earnings, and virtually employs the 
bottom dog at a wholly inadequate time-rate. No pooling system 
is really equitable from the Trade Union point of view unless all the 
workers concerned share fully in the pool. J' 

So much for the immediate question; but we cannot leave the 
subject without looking rather further into the future. It is often 
suggested that payment by results possesses some superior equity 
over time-work, in that it does secure that a worker wh6 produces 
more will get more money. This, in the mind of th^ present writer, 
is pure capitalist moraUty, Why should a man who produces 
more be paid more ? It is true that workmen have sometimes 
argued that what they want is a larger share in the wealth they 
pi^uce, and the elimination of the surplus value at present pocketed 
by the capitidist has been confused with th^ appropriation of thfa 
value by each individual productive worker or group of workers. 
But surely what we are out for js not.that each man should secure 
in full the fruit of his own labour, but that the fruits of the common 
labour of all should be equitably shared among all. The jdea of.' 
paying men for work done may have a certain element of superiority 
over the present system under which men are paid prifidpaHy for 
work which they do not do, and are paid less in proportion as their 
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work is unpleasant or heavy; but payment for work done is surely 
not the tot worf in kidustnal monflity. Bernard Shaw's argument 
for equality of mcome seems to the present writer to be convincing 
when it is clearly understood. It is often misunderstood and mis¬ 
described as a plea for equality of" remuneration." whereas Bernard 
Stow's wlmle point is that the idea of remuneration is in itself 
wrong, that people ought not to be remunerated for the work ^Mch 
they do, but ought to be assured of an income by virtue of their 
citizenship, or by virtue of the fact that they are human beings. 
Equality of income (not remuneration) is not indeed an ideal; 
but it is the nearest working approximation to an ideal sharing of 
tHI- wealth of the commimity. Time-work has at least this ad¬ 
vantage over pa5unent by results—that it does normally secure 
equality of remuneration to all the workers who are doing the same 
kmd of job. It does not make much approach to equality of 
income or even to equality of remuneration as between workers 
doing different types of work; but it is almost universally recognised 
that time-work does in a certain sense convey a higher status than 
pa3Tnent by results, and this is more especially the case where, 
mstead of a wage which lapses in the case of siclmess, and does not 
afford any security of employment, the worker is paid an upstanding 
salary, irrespective of the actual hours put in on his job. The civu 
servant is in a sense a time-worker, or at any rate is more like a 
time-worker than a piece-wqjrker, and the civil servant certainly 
acquires by the fact that he b not paid by results a superior status 
to the piece-worker whose earnings are dependent on his actual 
output. Kece-work and other systems of payment by results,, 
even if they result in an increase of earnings, do seem to the present 
writer to result in a loss of status, and to those who regard status 
as of greater ultimate importance to the working class than im¬ 
mediate earnings under the wage system, the arguments in favour 
of tune-work on purely social pounds appear to be convincingi 
Indeed, were the system of collective contract outlined in the Paisley 
Memorandum to be accepted, it would surely be better for the 
workers included in the contract to pay collectively to each of their 
number an upstanding salary, and to use the balance, not for 
division, but for bther purposes, such as the building up of their 
Trade Union organisation, or the provision of special benefits or 
amenities, or the reduction of hours spent on the work. The up¬ 
standing salary is still subject in large measure to the conditions of 
the wage system; but itjis the first upward step out of that sptem, 
andl if for this reason alone, the securing of it should be the im- 
mer^te object of the working class. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE PROBLEM FOR TRADE DNIONISTS 

The last chapter represents in substance an appeal to idealism, but 
it is necessary to consider for a moment what ■the working classes 
ought to do in regard to payment by results, if they either do not 
feel sufficiently idealistic to take the course recommended in the 
last cWptets or arc not strong enough to enforce their demands in 
that direction. It is no use to deny the fact that in many pentres 
of industry in which individual systems of payment by results are 
established, the workers would at present opjx).se their abolition. 
As I have indicated, in my view the right method to adopt wherever 
possible in such cases is to endeavour to convert individual into 
collective systems; but even this may be in some cases impossible, 
or exceedingly difficult of attainment. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that wherever a s)«tem of payment by results, whether 
individual or collective, is in operation, the workers must secure 
over that system a collective control. Such control can only be 
secured if the working classes have in their possession as complete 
and scientific a method as the employers. ' I have indicated in an 
earlier chapter possible lines upon which Trade Unions might de\{telop 
Scientific methods in bargaining about piece-work prices, and in 
this concluding chapter all that I desire to do is to stress once more 
the paramount necessity for dealing immediately with this question. 
It is a suicidal policy for the Trade Unions to leave lament by 
results unregulated, or to attempt to confront the scientific experte 
or thg employers without equally scientific knowlrage in their own 
hands. If payment by results is to go on, and, stdl more, if the 
workers are to secure any real control over industry, they must 
concentrate on getting, in their own ranks, men with a real under¬ 
standing of workshop problems, includiq^ especially problems of 
wage-payment. 

Tins is not, in effect, a pHrticularly difficult task. There arq 
thousands of men in the Trade Union Movement who could quite 
easily be fitted for the work in question, if thq proper training were 
provided. It is only the fact that the Trade Union Movement.*has 
not hitherto, except in isolated instances, realised theftaeedefor such 
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training, or been prep^ed to pay for it, that has held the Trade 
Unidns bsick from seearing the right men or the amount of " science 
in industry." ^o equal the development on the emplbyers’ side 
the Trade Unions must either develop a science of their own or 
•dse they must relinquish any claim to a real control over industrial 
conditions.. If they prefer to relinquish their claim, they may 
secure higlier wages, and even shorter hours and better conditions 
in the workshop, but they will not secure self-government or 
democracy, either in industry or elsewhere; for the conditions 
which prevail in the workshop inevitably condition and govern the 
conations wliich prevail in men's social relationships. If the 
iiidustrial system is one which divorces the worker from control, 
and places him in the hands of the expert as a mere machine-minder, 
not even the most ample leisure wUl suffice to make him a good 
citizen. The conditions of his work will not develop in him any 
initiative or capacity for self-government, and it is only by these 
qualities that he can hope to overthrow the existing system in 
industry and politics, and to replace it by a system of deraodracy. 

The Trade Unions, then, have a clear choice before them, and 
their Choice, even in what seems so restricted a sphere as that of 
wage-payment, may well play an important part in determining, 
not merely the industrial future, but also the future constitution 
«of the social system. 




APPENDIX A 

PIECE-WORK PROVISIONS OF ENGINEERING AGREEMENTS 

Thb following are the provisions (see next page) regarding piecework in the 
. three engineering agreements of 1897 (following the great engineering lock-ont), 
1901,'and 1907. fte 1907 agreement was terminated in 1914 by the Amalga¬ 
mate Society of Engineers. It will be not^ that the three agreements show 
a progr^ive evolution of safeguards for piece-work; but the prov^ous of 
the last agreement still leave mudi to be (f^ied. 
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APPENDIX B 

PIECE-WORK RULES OF TIUDE UNIONS IN THE ENGINEERING, 
SHIPBUILDING, AND SMALLER METAL TRADES 

The following cxtra<As from the Rule Books of selected Trade Unions in the 
engineering and kindred industries illustrate very clearly the lack of systematic 
regulation or of uniform systems. At the same time, they serve to bring out 
the fact that a good deiU of rudimentary collective bargaining cxijts, and 
that, in some of the smaller metal trades especially, the method of the piece¬ 
work list has been adopted in a more or less developed form. It will be seen 
that, in the majority of cases, the Rules are designed to dtscourage piece-work, 
and that the impossibility of dispensing with it altogether is often recognised 
with reluctance. It should also be noted tliat scjme of the Rules have de¬ 
veloped by a process of gradual amendment out of Rules originally designed 
combat sub-contracting. 


PIECE-WORK RULES 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Rule 39. 

I. Any member £isking for or taking work by contract or piecework 
contrary to conditions here following, in any firm or factory where piece or 
contract work does not it present exist, and the same being proved to the 
satisfaction of the District Committee, shall for tlie first ollence be fined 20s., 
forldie second 40s., and for the third be expelled from the Society. Piece¬ 
work, however, may be worked subject to conditions here following, and 
providing that the minimum rate of wages of the district be fully guaranteed 

by the firm introducing it. . . .. 

2/ All membeiR engage^ on piece-work shall, as far as possible, make it 
imperative that they be paid tlirough the pay office, and not by a picce^aster. 
Where this is not possible tliey sh^, upon the re(juest of their Branch or the 
District Committee, produce their pay sheet. District Committees shall see 
that members have a proper rated wage guaranteed, apart altogethw from 
piece prices, and in cases where members are working piece-work, the IMstrict 
Committee shall draw up rules by which it shall be governed, so as to protert 
onr members against the ^tiun of employers who seek to interfere with the 
minif im wages of the district. 1. • 

3, Any member taking work by the piece or contract, and not sharing 
equally in proportion to his wages anv surplus made over and above the 
sreekly wages paid to members and otherpersons working on such job. shall 
summoned before his Branch or Branch Committee, and if he does not comply 
triih theAbove regulation he shall be fined in the first instance 20s.. second 4M., 
aid in Se third instance be excluded, subject to the approval of the CounoL 
■ , Any lUtmber found to be using his influence to discharge, or to 
be oischarg^ or suspended, men working on any piece or contract job, wio 
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aia ia receipt of the ordinarjr'rates or wages of the district,, and sabstitnting 
boy labour or cheaper labour in their place for the purpose of maldtig srOpInsei 
over and above the rate of the day wages of the distnct, shall be for the first 
offence fined 40s., for the second 60s., and for the thirds excluded; such 
penalties, with the reason thereof, to be posted in a conspicuous place in aff 
the club-rooms of the district; the District Committee secretary to fnmiu 
each branch secretary with the necessary information. 

5. Any fnember working for or under any piece-master, and not receiving 
an equal share of any surplus in proportion that may be made over and above 
his wdekly wages shall be summoned before the Branch, Branch Committee, 
or District Committee; and, on his refusing to leave such employment he 
shall be fined for the first offence eos., for the second offence 40s., and for the 
third offence excluded, subject to the approval of the Couifcil, 

STBAH-ENGtMB MAKERS' SOCIETY. Rule 46. 

This rule is identical in substance with that of the A.S.E. 

« 

AHAtGAMATED ToouiAKERS. Rule 55, Section i. 

t. In no case shall members of this Society work on any job at less price 
than thirt paid previously, unless such wage was above the minimum rate of 
the district for that class of work. Any member unknowingly commencing 
to work in contravention of the above shall, as soon as he becomes aware of 
it {unless at once paid the proper price) immediately give notice to leave, and 
acquaint bis committee wiU the circumstances, upon which he will be entitled 
to donation as per rule. In case of any member breaking this section his 
conduct shall be brought before bis Branch Committee, and he sbaH be fined 
a sum not exceeding {,1, or expelled the society. 

United Machine Workers' Association. Rule 36. 

I. In the event of any of our members being called upon to work piece¬ 
work or Premium Bonus System, day-rates must be guaranteed, and any 
member asking for or introducing piece-work into shops where not already 
introduced (on the same being proven to the satisfaction of his Branch) shaU 
be fined for the first offence £i, on the second excluded, and all members 
working in bmler shops and ^pyards shall be governed by the conditions 
existing in those departments. 

Euctrical Trades Union. Rule 37. 

• 

4x0. Members are not to consider that bccausp the following^enalties are 
attached to members working piece-work, the Union looks upon the system 
with the slightest degree of favour, but, on the contrary, ttie Union considers 
it one of the greatest evils it has to contend with, and it therefore becomes 
the duty of every member permanently to dispense with piece-work whenever 
an oppi^unily presents itself, and certainly to prevent its introduction into 
any shop or district where it does not exist. 

421. Any member asking for or taking work ^y contract or piece-work 
in any shop where contract or piece-work does ni^ at present exist, &e same 
being proved to the satisfaction of his Branch or Branch Committee, shall for 
the first offence be fined 20s., and for the second be excluded, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. * All District Committees and Branches 
are to see that all members have a proper rated wage, apart altogether from 
piece-work prices, and they must exert themselves to niake it a condi|ion ti^t 
all those engaged upon piece-work shall be paid their fair share of the sutpkui 
throneb the pay-omce, instead of through the piece-master. wSbouJd it be 
proved that members have connived at the introduction of piece-work, by tmt 
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known at the fint Branch meeting after it has been stated that 
ntembeis are working ^>y the piece, th#y sh^ be snbject to such fine, not 
exceeding £2, as the Branch or Committee consider the case deserves, or to 
exclnsion. 

The UmiKD Journeymen Brassfoondees, Turners, Fitters, 

AND Finishers. Rule 16. 

_Ii piece-work or premium bonus is introduced by employers into^shops 
which have hitherto worked day-work, and the members are discharged 
refusing to work by piece, or premium tonus, they shall be entitled to associa¬ 
tion benefit. Members must consult the ofiicets of their Branch before taking 
any definite action.! If in a shop en^ged in a dispute of this nature, there be 
tjjp-thirds voting in favour of accepting piece-work, with the consent of their 
Bkanch, the same shall be considered binding on all members working in said 
shop. In Branches or shops where piece-work is established, the members 
must ascertain the prices of jobs before starting ; the prices of all work to be 
generally made known to the members in the shop. 

• 

Bristol Brassfounders' and Finishers' Trade Society. Rule 44. 

In any piece-work shop a list of prices paid shall be kept by all tile men, 
and no member shall be allowed to work below such price. 

Nosmember or members shall either give a price lor new work, or a new 
price for work already catalogued, without first obtaining the consent of the 
majority of the society men working in the same shop. 

The penalty for breach of this rule shall be a fine or exclusion from this 
Society, as may be decided at a summoned meeting. 


London Society ok AmAgauatsd Brassworkers. Rule aS. 

Any member' asking for or taking work by contract or piece in any shop 
where the same does not at present exist, and the same being proved to the 
satisfaction of the Executive Committee, shall to fined ^i for the first ofience, 
and for the second be expelled. 

<1 

^TiONAL Society ok Cofkbrsmiths, BRAnsRS, and Metalworkers. 

V Rule 33. 

In all cases where employers seek to introduce conditions other than day¬ 
work, members must at once report same, with conditions proposed, to ue 
Executive Council, whose consent must be obtained previous to accepting 
Buto work. * • 

Whenever practicable piece-work, etc., shall be worlred and shared collect¬ 
ively, the balance to to apportioned in the office, if possible, to each individual 
concerned on time worked and wages paid. 

Any member being oflered a job on piece-work, the bonus system, or any 
method of payment other than by the hour, day, or week: or should he be 
asked to quote a price or prices, or time limit for work to to done, shall, before 
taking the job or quoting girices, etc., consult the men working in the shop 
with T .object of taking ct giving, amending or rejecting such prices or time 
limit as vw meet with their general approval. In all cases day-work rates 
must be guaranteed, tmd each job to st^d by itself. 

‘ Any member starting or working in any shop or place where these con¬ 
ditions are not enforced or maintained, shall immediately inform lie secretary 
in writing of same, and any member neglecting to do so, or working contrary 
to*tiiem conditions, shall be liable to a toe not exceeding £s • ^7 membm 
go toed ^ be ilbspended from all benefits until such fine is paid, and if not paid 
within three months the offending member shall be summoned before the 
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Executive Council to show cause why such fine should not be paid, and riionld 
no satisfactory explanation be givens he shall be excelled and not allowed 
to rejoin untU such fine is paid. 

Associatsd Blacksmiths' and Iron Workers' Society. Rule 24. 

1. The :2icmbers of the Society shall not encourage the working of overtime 
or piece-work; but where piece-work is established, and it is not possible to 
do aviay with it, a list of prices mutually agreed upon shall be fixed in each 
shop and known to all the members. It shall be the duty of every member 
to acquaint the shop delegate and the members generally with the prevailing 
price of piece-work being done, and to give any information which may be 
required for protecting such prices. Any member failing to comply with 
thu Rule shaU be fined in the sum of 5s. for each ofience, or otherwise dfiKlt 
with as the nature of the case may deserve. 

2. It is laid down as a clear and distinct principle for the guidance of 
members on piece-work, that no member sliall under any circumstances be 
permitted to sign a contract for any piece-work. Any member discovered 
acting in violation of this instruction will for the first offence be liable to be 
fined in any sum not exceeding £5 sterling, and for the second ofience shall 
be liable to be expelled from this Society, forfeiting all claims upon its funds, 
or othorwisc dealt with as the nature of the case deserves. 

3. No member of the Society shall work more than one fire. Any member 
violating this instruction shall be fined £i for the first ofience, and tior the 
second offence shall be liable to be expelled from the Society, or otherwise 
dealt with as the nature of the case deserves. Any members working piece¬ 
work in company must share out equally the money earned. No heating 
fire shall be used by any company of smiths, and no hammermen will Im^ 
permitted to do heating work. Any member endeavouring directly or in¬ 
directly to injure any of his brethren, so as t» reduce the value of their labour, 
or act in any way to injure the trade, he shall immediately be brought to 
account by the Branch, and be dealt with as the nature of the case deserves. 


U.K. Society of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers. Rule 46. 

1. It is not to the interests of this Society for members to look with favour 
on the piece-work system, neither is this rule to be^onsidered as fostering the 
system in the slightest degree, but, on the contrary, the Society considers^ to 
tie a duty to check, as far as possible, the evils arising from the inequities 
of the system whereby it becomes injurious to the members, and to prevent 
its introduction into any shop or district where it docs not at present exist. 
It therefore becomes a duty for every member, as far as posable, to insist 
upon having a proper rate of wages guaranteed altogether apaA from piece¬ 
work prices. 

2. Any member asking for, or taking work by contraebin any shop where 
piece-work does not previously exist, or any member taking work by contract 
and not sharing equally in proportion to bis wages any surplus or balance 
earned over and above the weekly wages paid to members and other persona 
working on such job, on the same being proved to the satisfaction of the Branch, 
or District Committee, be shall be fined los. for ^e first ofience, £1 for the 
second ofience, and for the third ofience be expell(d from the Society, snlqect 
to the approval of the Executive Council. 

3. Any Branch Committee (or in districts where there are two or more ^ 
branches in close proximity to each* other. District Committees) where piece¬ 
work is already established, shall be allowed to frame bye-laws to regulate 
their prices, and also to fix tire amount members shall he ^owed to (om over 
and above their rate of wages; such bye-laws, after haviiu received the 
sanction of the Executive Council, shall render members eli^Ue ti^Dispute 
Benefit under Rule 41; but in all cases of dispute each separate dispute mubt 
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receive ibe sanction of the Executive Council before members are entitled to 
receive Dispute Benefit, 

4. Any member taKing work by contract below the price fixed by the 
Branch or Distri^ Committees, thereby tending to bring about a reduction 
in the prices paiC shall be fined los. for the first ofience, for the second 
Ofience, and for the third offence shall be expelled from the Society, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Council. 

5. Any member found to be using his influence to discharge, or cause to 
be discharged or suspended from bis employment any man or men working 
on piece or contract jobs, who are in receipt of the ordinary rate of wages of 
the district, and sutwtituting boy labour or cheaper labour in their places, 
for the purpose of making surpluses over and above the rate of wages of the 
district, shall be fin|d los. lor the first ofience, lot the second ofience, and 
fqt^e third offence shall be expelled from the Society. Branch Secretaries, 
wiSere necessary, to supply the District Secretary with the facts of each case. 
Any member who is askM to accept a job on piece-work in the shop he is 
already employed in, at a reduced rate, without having receiv^ notice from 
the foreman of such reduction, shall be allowed to receive Dispute Benefit 
should he be discharged for refusing, provided he gives satisfactory reasons 
to his Branch Committee for such refusal. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounoers of England, Ireland, ,*nb 
Wales. Rule 35. 

I. fn the interests of the Soticty it is highly undesirable that our members 
should encourage any form of piece-work or bonus system; but where our 
members, with the consent of the Council, arc working piece-work, they must 
strictly observe the following conditions. 

* 2. Branches where piece-work or bonus system is done shall be allowed 
to frame bye-laws to protect their prices, which, when sanctioned by the 
Council, will be strictly binding On all the members working in the Branch. 

3. Any member soliciting piece-work, or accepting same without the 
sanction of the Council, in any foundry where piece-work or bonus system 
did not previously exist, shall, upon the case being proved to the satisfaction 
of his Branch, be fined for the first offence the sum of 20s., for the second 
40s., and for the third shall be cxj)elled. 

4. Any member accep^ng piece-work or bonus system below the usual 

pricy, or contrary to the Branch bye-laws, without sanction of the Council, 
shall be fined 20s. for the first offence, 40s. for the second, and for the third 
shall be expelled. . . 

5. Any member taking piece-work or bonus system and not sharing equally 
with all the men engaged on the job any surplus of price, shall be fined 20s. 
for the first offence, 40s. for the second, and for the third shall be expelled. 

6. All cases of dispute arising under this rule must be sanctioned by the 
Council tefore the members are entitled to Dispute Benefit, 

Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland. Rule 40. 

1. No member or members shall be allo’vcd either directljr or indirect^, 

to encourage the establishment of piece-work; but, where it has already 
been y^abushed, tliey shaJ, by every legitimate means, endeavour to have 
it aboWfed. • , , , .. . 

2. Any member employed by the dajr and ordered to go on b^ the piece, 

• must oppose such order as far as lies in hjs power; should he require to leave 

his employment, or be discharged through this cause, he shall receive benefit 
if otherwise entitled. . 

,3. Mdtabers commencing to work by the piece, and findmg, after a fair 
trial, the price^ven will not enable them to earn an average day's my, win 
receive Ufen^tif leaving on this account, with the sanction of the shop and 
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xh- 

Committee, should they he otherwise entitled; and no member can contmenoe 
afterwards to said job' wiCiont the s|nction of District Committee, who dtaU 
alone have the power to open or shut said job, or to^grant or decline benefit 
in any case. t 

4. The members employed in piece-work shops shall draw up a code of 
bye-laws for the regubtion of prices, a copy of which must be 1^ with the 
secretary of the district for reference in cases of reduction in priras, or any 
dispute about the quantity of work done; and any alteration uk prices, either 
in the form of an ^vance or reduction must be pronytly reported to the 
secrefkry by rirop delegate—^who in turn will report to Central Office—nndm 
a penalty of is. 

5. Members working by the piece and commencing on a new job, are 
strictly enjoined to have the price fixed within three dayi' after commencit^; 
and, failing to obtain a satisfactory agreement within that time, wiSl reemve 
benefit on leaving if otherwise entitled to it. Any member out on a disputed 
job to have the fast chance to return to the job. 

6. Members are strictly enjoined to dispense with the employment of 
assistants altogether. No member of this Society to have more than one 
assistant or apprentice, and then only when absolutely tiecessaiy. 

7. Apprentices are instructed to refuse or encourage any form of piece¬ 
work ; and in refusing to work any job by the piece he shall, if discharged, 
be entitied to receive benefit as per Apprentice Rule. No apprentice can take 
a job By piece which has been refused by a former apprentice, under a penalty 
of 5s. 


Ahalgamaied Society of Coreuakeks. Rule 54. 


I. It is essential in the interest of our members in general that piece-work 
should be discouraged in any form whatever. But cases do arise where ourv 
members are compwed by force of circumstances to work under a system of 
piece-work. It is therefore necessary that the following Rules should be 
observed. 

a. In branches where our members are working piece-work the Committee 
shall formulate a set of bye-laws to govern and protect the prices paid to our 
members, sudi bye-laws to be submitted to the Council, and when sanctioned 
by them they will be strictly binding on all our members working in the 
faanch. 

3. Any member asking for or taking work by pace or contract m any shop 
or foundry where such a system has not previously been in vogue (unle^ by 
sanction of the Council) shall, on the same being proved to the satisfaction 
of the Council, be fined a sum not exceeding 20s. for the first offence, 40s. for 
the second offence, and should the member again commit himself he will be 


excluded. 

4. It shall be imperative on all members working piece-wirk that they 
shall be paid through the office of the firm, and that each member shall be 
guaranteed apart altogether from piece prices the minimum wage of the 
district. Vioktion of this Rule will sutoect the offeufang member to a fine 
not exceeding £i at the discretion of the Branch Committee. 

3. Any member found to be using his influence to obtain the discharge 
or suspension of any other member working piece-work with an idea of sub¬ 
stituting boy or other cheap labour in his place sp as to increase the su^ns 
over the minimiim rate of wage for the remainderosuch member shall be nnsd 
£t for the first offence, £2 for the second, and for the third expelled. 

fi. Should any member receive an intimation from his foreman or ei^oyar', 
that it is their intention to place hint on piece-work, he shall inform the Branch 
Secretary of the fafa witmn 24 hours or be fined 5s. The Secretary to call 
the Committee together to consider toe matter. Thi^ shall take gnch steps 
as they in their judgment consider best, first to prevent, if possible, the infto- 
duction of piece-work in any form, and failing to do so, they Ihall ipe that a 
fair price is fixed for toe work to be done that will enable our members to earn 
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a Uii wage wlthont injury to themselves. The terms to be submitted to the 
Coundi for approval omore being acceplipd. 

7. Should any member commence work under rmy system of piece-work 
without first recejfring the consent of the Council through his Branch he will 
incur a fine of 203. and 55. per day for every day he may work previous to the 
nndtion of the Council being raven. 

8. Any member taking a at a less price than has previously been paid, 

or taking a jab and not shanng equally with all our members engSged on the 
-same work, he will be fined 20s. for the first offence, 40s. for the second, and 
for the thM offence he shall be expelled. * 

9. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Branch Committee that 
any member has directly or indirectly encouraged or solicited or induced 
any oth^ member to solicit the introduction of piece-work of any kind, the 
sai^meiifber will incur a penalty of 2os. for the first offence, 40s. for the second, 
and for the &ird he will excluded. 

10. Branch Committees are empowered to withdraw any member of the 
Brandi under these Rules and grant them donation according to Rule. 

Associated Ison, Steel, and Brass Dressers of Scotland. Rule 64. 

No member of this Association shall have power to establish piece-work 
directly or indirectly, but shall, so far as may be in his power, endea’jour to 
got it abolished. Any member violating this clause shall be expelled. But 
where mece-work is unfortunately established, members are at liberty to work 
in said shops, and they may al.'.o compete for the position of piech-master in 
said shops. But in no case can a piece-master become or remain a member 
of this AsMciation while employed in the shop in which he has established 
^nece-work. 

General Iron Fitters’, Association. Rule 17, Section a. 

2. Any member being discharged through refusing to take a job below 
the price set on it by the men working in the same shop, or work below the 
established day wage of the district, or withdrawn by a decision of the Execu¬ 
tive Council, Miall be entitled to receive support. 

Rule 18, Section 2. 

2, A member or members knowingly taking a job at a lower rate than 
thai^ed by the members working in the same shop, accepting, or offering . 
to accept, piece-work which has been done on day’s time without the consent 
of the Executive Council, or work at a rate under the established day’s wage 
of that district, or working against the advice of the Executive Counal, shaU 
be fined any sum the Executive Council may determine, or be expelled from 
the Union. '* • 

United SdciETV of Boilermakers and Iron and Steel 
Shipbuilders. Rule 34. 

When members are compelled to work piece-work, and it be ^ved to 
the satisfaction of the District Committee and approved of by the Executive 
Council that the employer.or employers are reducing the pnees below the 
usual a/ ■ reasonable prices* they shall allow the members resisting the reduc¬ 
tion the ibllowing : 12s. per week for eight weeks. They shall after signing 
I the vacant books three consecutive days be entitled to commence donation 
'on the fourth day. Any member or memfiers leaving their employment under 
tiiis section must inform the Executive ConneU, through their secretary, of 
tile same-witlun three days from the time of leavmg, or lose the benefit for 
thtf time they neglect. All arrears must be deducted before any momea are 

S lid to the mtJBbers. Members discharged for refusing to submit to a reduc- 
en tball receive the benefit of this rule. 
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Shbbt Ison Wokkers' and I4GBI Plaxbrs' ^oasTv. Rule 3a, 

1. No member shall cither directly or indirectly encourage the establish¬ 
ment of piece-work, but where it has already been established they shall by 
every legitimate means endeavour to have it abolished. 

a. Any member accepting a piece-work job at a price another member 
has refused^to do it for, or in any other way trying to cut down the prices for 
piece-work, shall be brought before his Branch, and, if found gfiilty, shall be 
ued in a sum not exceeding 15s. 

3. Members employed in a shop where piece-work is wrought, shall draw 

up a code of bye-laws for the regulation of prices, and a copy shall be forwarded 
to the Branch Secretary by the shop steward. - 

4. Members are enjoined to dispense altogether with'the employment of 

boys as assistants. • 

Scottish Tinplate, Braziers, and Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Society. Rule 29. 

Tliat no member shall commence or resume the syst'bm of working by the 
piece on any job without first consulting the office-bearers, who shall bring 
the case before the Committee, and should any member be allowed to work 
by the»piece and be required to work overtime or on the holidays, he shall 
charge time-and-half. 

. ♦ 

Birmingham Operative Tinplate, Sheet Metal Workers, and 
Braziers’ Society. Rule 27. 

Any article introduced into any manufactory, not previously priced, shall 
be priced by a majority of members working in the shop, or by a committee* 
of members, and no price shall be recognised except in accordance with this 
Rule. The shop steward shall enter the sanfe in a book (kept by him for that 
purpose and provided by the Society), failing which ho shall be liable to any 
fine not exceeding 5s. the Executive Committee shall deem fit. The members 
of the General Committee, working in their respective manufactories, shall see 
to the carrying out of the same, or be liable to the same penalties as shop 
stewards. 

s 

Galvanised Hollow-Ware, Sheet Metal Workers, and Braziprs’ 
Association. Rule 27. • 

t. Any member of this Association having a new article to make shall, 
before commencing it, call his shopmates together in the same line of work, 
who shall put a fair price on the article in question, and it shall be the duty 
of the men to see that such prices, when they arp obtained, areWnly entered 
in the price book by the collector, who shall take charge of the same for the 
convenience of the men, and forward a copy of the particulars to the General 
Office for confirmation by the E.C. or otherwise. 

2. Should the price agreed upon by the members in the shop be disputed 
by the employer or manager, no member shall be allowed to make the article 
only under protest, until the E.C. have had an opportunity of considering same 
and fixing a price. Their decision on such matteiN to be final. 

3. Any member neglecting to call his shopmaffes together, as specified in 
this Rule, shall be fined 2S. fid. for each offence, and any member not attending 
such meeting when called upon shall be fined is. 

National Amalgamated Lock, Latch, and Keymaksrs’ Trade 
Society. Rule 30. *' ' 

Any member of this Society, pricing; any work in qnestiSb, sh(Jl call a 
committee of his shopmates in the same Ime of work, who shall put a fair ptica 
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on the work in question, and it shall be the duty oi the shop secretary to see 
that such prices, when ^ey are obtained, are duly entered in the price book, 
to be kept by him for t|e convenience oithe men. Any member neglecting to 
call a committee, as specified in this Rule, if necessary, shall be brought before 
a Branch Committee for investigation, and if any member makes such new 
gfticles, and the price, put on it by the Committee, is disputed by the master 
or foreman, the member shall not make it or draw money upon such said work 
in dispute, but shall state the case before the officers of the Society, who shall 
be empowered to lend him money from the trade funds until such work in 
dispute is amicably settled, and as soon as ho receives the money for tie said 
work, he must refund it to the Society. 

CHAIK JfAKERS' AND STRIKERS’ ASSOCIATION. Rule 22. 

•Jf a Aember is more than 6s. in arrears, or leaves the ch.ain trade, or>Bhould 
he go to work in any factory or shop in the trade where this Association is 
, inoperative, he shall cease to be a member, but he shall be allowed to re-enter 
the*^ Association by obtaining the consent of the Rxeentive Council, after 
returning to work in any factory or shop where this Association is in operation. 
Further, no member’of this Association shall sign a contract or agreement 
to work for an employer any stipulated length of time that is contrary to the 
custom of the trade; neither sliall he agree to work for any list of prices not 
recognised as the standard prices of the trade, without first getting the consent 
of the Executive Council. Any member doing so. or .acting contrary to this 
Rule, will be expelled and forfeit all claims on this Association. 


Amalgamated Anvil and Vice Makers Association. Rule 28. 

Any workman or workmen desirous ol raising the question of prices for 
* special work may bring their case before the Executive Council, through their 
delegates, who shall have pews’; to decide in every case. In the event of a 
dispute between members und their employer, all members must have the 
sanction of the Executive Council before giving notice to leave their situations. 
Only those who have been on strike six clear working days shall receive stake 
pay. The Executive Council shall have power to make grants should they 
ttlnk the circumstances of sufficient importance to do so. 


National Union of (Jpehative Heating and Domestic Engineers. 

j Rule 18. 

1. No member shall be allowed to enter into any contract with his employer 
or any person to carry on work by the piece, nor sliall he ^ a party to cultivate 
the system in any shop where the same has never existed. In the event ot 
any member,starting to work in a firm where the system has ^eu earned on, 
and called upon to work bj the piece, he shall be remunerated m accordance 

with the local conditions. , a. i a ai.. 

2. No membershall be permitted to take work at a lower rate th^ the 

prices previously acknowledged in the shop or job unless with the full know¬ 
ledge and consent of the Branch. u... 

3. The penalty for infringement of any of these sections shall be . 

For the first offexce, not to exceed /i. 

For the second oUcncc, not to exceed 

For third offence, suspension from all benefits for two years. 
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PIECE-WORK RULES AND AGREEMENTS IN THE WOOD- 
WORKING AND BUILDING TRADES ' 

The foUowinK are a few selected rules and agreements Applying to the wood- 
worldng and building trades. The Societies in these trades are in almost all 
cases strongly opposed to all forms of payment by results, and it should be 
noted ^t, even where piece-work agreements exist, there are, as a rule, very 
few members working under the system, at least in organised districts. The 
vast majority of woodworking and building workers are time-workers., 


WOODWORKING TRADES 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. Rule 48, 
Clause I. , 

It shall be competent for any M.C., D.C., B.C., or Branch at a special or 
quarterly meeting, to fine or expel any member from the Society upon satia- 
metory proof being given that such member has refused to comply with their 
decision, or by his conduct brought the Society into discredit, wilfidly violated 
the recognised trade rules of the district in which he is working, or working 
on a co-partnership system, when such system makps provision for the opera¬ 
tives holding only a minority of the shares in the concern, taking a sub-cont^^ 
or piece-work, or working for either of these classes of employers (sub-^n- 
tractor or piece-worker being defined as a person taking the labour of a job 
only, and not supplying the material), or fixing, using, or finishing work winch 
has been made under unfair conditions, either in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, or contrary to the recognised trade rules of the district in which it has 
been prepared, or has fraudulently received or misapplied the tiinds of the 
Society, or the moneys of any member or candidate entrusted to him for pay¬ 
ment to the Society. 

General Union of Operative Carpenters and Joiners. Rule 31. 

Any member proved to the satisfaction of the E.C., District Committee, or 
Lodge to be working against the interests of the Society by working on the 
Premium Bonus System, or taking piece-work, *'or sub-contracting (sub¬ 
contracting and piece-work being defined as taking the labour of a job and 
not supplying the material), or working for either class of employer, or fixing 
01 using work which has bran made under unfair conditions or contrary to 
the recognised trade rules of the district in which it has been made, may be 
fined or expelled as the E.C., District Committee, or llodge may detenninr- 
Should any member be fined under this or any other Rule wb^re no fine is 
fixed, such fine not to exceed £z. *' 
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National Amalgamated Furiushino Trades’ Association. 

* Rule 44 (Clause B). 

A member ^wngly taking a job at a lower price than that fixed by the 
tnembers working in the same shop, accepting, or ofiering to accept piece or 
lump work in an established and exclusive day-work shop, or working under 
the establisl^ed day wages of that town, or going to work in a slufp where the 
men have bwn withdrawn by the advice of the Executive Committee, shall, 
on its being proved, be fined such sum not exceeding £z, or be exj)etled, as 
the members at the next meeting of his Branch shall decide, subject to an 
appeal to a summoned meeting of his Branch. If difwalisfied witli the decision 
of the summoned ,|aeeling, he may api^eal to the ICxecutive Committee, but 
must giye notice to the General Secretary within one week. 


Glasgow and District Furniture Trades’ Federation 
Conditions of Settlement I. Rules i and 2. 

Conditions of Settlement mutually adjusted and agreed upon between the 
Scottish Furniture Miuiufacturcrs' Association and the United Furniture 
Trades’ Association, January i8r><L revised June 1^14. - 

1. Piece-work.-'•It shall be in the option of the employers to adopt the 
system of piece-work on repeat work or time-work as they ])refer. It must 
be cle^ly understood that by rej>eat work is meant ordinary stock jobs or 
catalogue work, or patterns or designs comtnonlv and mpcatedly made in the 
worl^hop, or any new work after it has lx.*cii made tlirce times on day wages 
by the average man. The employer or hi - rcpresontaUvc.s, in conjunction 

* with the workmen employed by liim in the ]>articular department of the 
workshop affected, shall mutually arrange the prices. 

The Scottish Furniture Mafiufacturcrs’ Association will not permit any 
of its members to imfK>se any piece-work conditions which will nr>t allow a 
workman of average efficiency to cam at le:ist tlie wagti at which he is rated. 

it shall also be in the discretion of the (unploycrs and the workmen to 
arrange prices for repeat work upon which any alteration of a minor character 
may be made. 

Employers will be he^l responsible for any inefficient work which may be 
done by any person other than the workman wlio has taken out the job by 
material or any time lost waiting for material, and shall 
pay the workman thus affected for all time lost, over and above the fixed price 
of the said job. The condition of the niatcrhil must be at onco intimated to 
the employer or his representatives. In the event of a piece job being required 
by the employer in less tlian the usual average time taken for such a job, and 
thus neces^ating the employment of extra workmen on the said job, the 
employer will be held responsible for any extra cost resulting therefrom, 
thus ensuring thiit the workman who has taken out the job shall not lose 
thereby. Provided always that the employer, for the csiuscs stated, or for 
any other cause, requiring to put additional men en the piece-work job, the 
value of the work done on said job shall then In assessed by the employer or 
his representatives and the workmen in the particular department, and the 
jobiiaU then be completed on day wages. All fitting up to be done on day 
w^ j unlc^ otherwise stipulated. 

2. Restritlion .—There shall be no restriction or undue pressure imposed 
on the time output of the workmen, nor ^all the skill of any man be hampered 
in any way by either party. 
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High Wycombe and District Birnishino Trades’ Association. 

Working Eules 5 and 6. 

5. Piece-work .—The price of piece-work jobs shall be aifiust^ upon the 
basis of the standard rates of wages paid to fully qualified journeymen* 
mechanics. 

6. Employers reserve to themselves the right to employ any employee on 
piece or day work in any department 

t 

Birmingham Furnishing Trades' Agreement. Clauses (3) and {4). 

(3) In shops where tlic piece-work system obtains price lists to bo advanced 
to niakc it possible for an average man to earn cightpence halfpenny (8i#j 
per hour up to a limit of 10 per cent (10%) advance. 

(4) In all shops an advance of 5 per cent (5%) shall be paid on existing 
price lists. 

i. 

Xx>N0ON Joint Committek ok Coaciimakers, Wheelwrights, and 
Motor IUjilders. Rule 6. 

]n ca.ses when employers suck to inttoduce piece-work conditions, 
where hitherto such conditions have not been establi.slicd, members must at. 
once report same, with conditions iiroposed, to the oilicers of their L’niol, who 
shall rcfjort to this Committee, whose consent must l>e obtained before members 
be allowed to accept piece-work. 

(а) In all cases day-work rates must l)c guaranteed, irrc.spective of piece¬ 
work prices. 

(б) Piece-work shall be worked collectively, balances to be appo^oned 
and paid to each individual by the office on tine worked and wages paid. 

United Kingdom Society oe Coacumakers. Rule 65. , 

Section 3.—Any picceman not sharing balance with hLs workmen, acconling 
to their wages, shall be fined a sum not exceeding aos. at tlie discretion of the 
Committee. 1 

Section 4.—No piccemau shall employ any roan under the standard wages 
pf the piecoman’s sliop, which must not be less tlian the standard rate of wages 
of town, he shall produce his book when required by Town Committee, or be 
fined not exceeding 20s. All wages and balances to be paid through the 
office. 

Section 6.—Bodyraakers working piece-work shall claim the right to 
deface, or obliterate their cantboards after using, if they think fit, providing 
it is made in their own time and they have not been paid for it. 


OTflF-U BUILDINC TltADES 

Liverpool and Birkenhead Operative Snip and House Painters’ 
Benefit Association. Rukt, 22. 

That no member of this Association shall be allowed to undertake any 
sub-contracts from any employers epgaged in the trade (except masts and 
yards), to the exclusion of other membeis being employed in the usual way by 
the day, under a penalty of 20s. for each day he may be,engaged on such sub¬ 
contract, or be expelled Jrom the Association as the Committee may determine. 
Any member knowingly working with a sub-contractor shall bei^nd ^y sum 
not exceeding 20s., as ue Committee may think fit to inflict. 
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SOCIBTY OF Ol^KATIVE STONB^SONS OF ENGLAND AND WaLBS. 

* Kule 12, Section 2, 

Lodges haraSsed by piece-work or snb-contracting may apply at a reason- 
*able time for a grant to abolish it. Where sub-contracting or piece-work 
is aboUsEed, such is binding with the Society. 

* 

Scottish Association Paviors’ Federal Union. Rule 7, 

No foreman or paviof can be a member of this Society who will make any 
engagement or private agreement will) any corporation, company, or paving 
contractor, or tai;^ sub-contracts from them directly or indirectly, under no 
1^ a penalty than the members of the Branch to which he belongs may see 
proper to inffict. 
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“POOLING" AND COLLECTIVE PIECE-WORK 

The first of the following documents is a typical scheme, drawn up by the 
employers fur a large engineering works and providing for i%c pooling of piece¬ 
work balances. It illustrates the working of a limited system of " pooling,” 
in which the " pool ” is confined to a particular trade. 

The second document contains the piece-work provisions of the 1913 
Agreement between the Unions in the Yorkshire dyeing trade and the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association: while the third document is a specimen agreemenj- for 
collective piece-work on a " squad " basis, taken from the dyeing trade of 
Yorkshire. 

Both documents illustrate Chapter II. 

I 

PooLtNG OF PtECE-woRK'B alances 
Rules 

1. That members shall pool all balances of piece-work, vis.: fitters with 
fitters, planers with planers, drillers with drillers, and turners and universal 
grinders will pool together in each department. 

2. That one workman shall be appointed in each department, whose duty 
it shall to control the pooling, and each week every man must produce hts 
wage ticket, and state the number of hours he has worked in that week, to tfie 
man in charge of the pool. 

3. No workman shall be entitled to pool until ho has worked in the works 
four weeks. 

4. That one workman shall be elected from each department oi the works 

to form the Works Committee, and when formed tlfey shall elect a Chairman 
and Secretary. , 

j. That each workman shall contribute one penny per month, the same 
to cover expenses incurred by the Works Committee. 

6 . That a General Shops Meeting shall be held every six months, at 
which the Committee and a Treasurer shall be elected, the same to hold office 
during the foEowing six months. In the event of a vacancy taking place on 
the Committee, or in the Treasurershlp, the Commftteo shall have ^wer to 
call an interim General Meeting to fill the vacancy, or appoint a workman 
to fill the position pro tempore. 

7. That a Minute Book shall be obtiined, in which shall be entered a correct 
record of the proceedings of each meeting. 

8. That each workman is expected to possess a copy yf these Rules, which 

will ^ supplied on the payment of one penny per copy. * « 

9. That no worker shall be allowed to attend the shops meg^ings^o is 
under 18 years of age. 
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10. Any workman having a grievance must inform the shop steward ot 
his department, who frill submit it to Ihe Committee at their next meeting. 

11. All Members not attending a shops meeting when notified of same, 
shall be fined ifce snm of sixpence unless a satisfactory reason can be given. 
Any Member violating these Kules shall be dealt with in tte first instance by 
the Workshop Committee, and in the event ot the member still refusing to 
comply with these Rules, the Workshop Committee shall then remit the case, 
stating fulf particulars to the Branch or District Committee of the Society to 
which the workman belongs. 


aJ,AU6ES FROM THE AGREEMENT between THE Bradford Dyers' 

Assoctation, Ltd., and the National Society of Dyers, the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Dyers, ant> the Gas Workers’ and General 

Labourers’ Union. 

Collective Piece-work. 

6. The Association may at any Branch introduce payment by piece-work 
rates. All piece-work shall be based f>n collective work and colIe»j,tive pay¬ 
ment. By collective piece-work is meant work performed by sets or groups 
of eiftiployees. 

7. The fixing of rates and the arrangement of sets shall be mutually agreed 
upon in writing by reprcsentative.s of the A.ssociation and the Unions. Such 
rates shall be so fixed as to enable a full rated man to earn not less than 7d. 
per hour. At any branch introducing pico. work, it shall be a condition of 
the introduction that every employee (including females) engaged on productive 
work shall be p^d on a piccc-wiprk basis within one month from the commence¬ 
ment of the trial. 

8. No rate or set shall be altered without the consent in writing of the 
Association and the Union or Unions to which the employees affected belong. 

9. Trials of three calendar months' duration shall precede the final settle¬ 
ment of rates. 

10. During the three months’ trial the remuneration of those engaged on 
the trial shall not be lcsr,than the day rates payable under this agreement. 

, II. If after twelve calendar montlrs from the establishment of tte final 
nites for collective piece-work, the employees at any Branch so decide they 
shall have the right, upon giving three calendar months’ notice in writing, to 
revert to payment of wages on hourly rates. 

12. The rates of employees who on February 20, 1913, were engaged on 
piece-work shall as from that dale be increased whore necessary, so as to enable 
a fuU-rateo man to earn hot less than 7d. per hour. 

13. In addition to the rates of pa5rment fixed upon for piccc-workeis, each 
employee shaU, Vhen engaged on night turn, receive is. fxl. per night extra, 
but no other sdlowance. 

14. There shall, as ba.sed on the census of January r, 1913, be no material 
displacement of adnlt labour consequent ^u cr due to the introduction of 
piece-work, but the Association shall hav- full liberty subject to Clauses 7 and 
8, t*' transfer labour belV^een its various branches, and in the meantime any 
dimMlcement of labour sffall so far as possible be that of boys, to help to meet 
which the engagement of boy labour shall lx? temporarily stopped. After 
the adjustment so provided tlie Assocjption shall be entitled to reinstate boy 
and other Ubour on the same basis as hitherto. 

15. From and after the 1st July 1913, no employee shall, unless by mutual 
^greeiBent between *the Union to which he belongs and the Association, be 
^uired to work after 12 noon 011 Saturdays, and an employee on night turn 
n^, uftless by mutual agreement between the Association and the Union to 
which he belongs, work more than five nights in any week, and he shall cease 
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work not later than 6 a.h. each day, except where work on a continnons process 
is continned because the day employee), are late. t 
, 16. Clanse 15 shall not apply to cleaning up or to processes necessary to 
putting the goods into a condition of safety, e.g. drying, whicK may be earned 
on until 3 o'clock p.m. on Saturdays. Hcce-workets sSiaU be entitled to extra 
payment at the rate of 3id. per hour after 6 p.m., and 12 noon on Saturdays. 

17. The .Association may at any time not less than one month after the 
commencement of a piece-work trial elect to demonstrate as to th6 sufficiency 
of any inte or rates to enable the men without excessive physical strain to 
earn not less than yd. per hour. The demonstration shall be conducted by 
the workmen engaged on the machine to which the demonstration is to apply, 
and during such demonstration the employees shall woi'c in the manner 
directed by the Association. If .after such demonstration agreemeni; is not 
arrived at in regard to the piece-work rate or rates, the matter shall be refenift 
to the Reference Board as provided in Clause 18 of this Agreement. 

18. If the Association fail to satisfy the representatives of the Union of 
the sufficiency of any rate or of the fairness of the conditions the question 
shall be referred to the Reference Board for decision, and if the Association 
fails to demonstrate that the rate is sufficient or that the conditions are fair 
(as the case may be), then the Association shall forthwith increase the rate 
or alter the conditions as the case may require. 

K 

MEMORANDUM OF ARRANGEMENT govbrnikc the IntrodociIoh 
OF Collective Piece-work at a Dye Works 

1. That all piece-work shall be based on collective work and collective 
payment. 

2. By collective piece-work is meant payment for workiperformed by groups 

of employees. “ 

3. The fixing of rates and the agreements of sets shall be mutually agreed 

upon representatives of the firm and the workmen. 

4. ‘Ihat no rate or set once agreed upon shall be altered without the consent 
in writing of botli parties to the arrangement. 

5. That it shall be a condition of the introduction of piece-work that every 

employee, including females, engaged on productive ,jivork shall be paid on a 
piece-work basis wShin three months from the date of commencement of fhe 
trial. t 

6. That no workman on piece-work shall, unless by mutual consent between 

the Union and the firm, be required to work after 12 noon on Saturdays, and, 
that workmen employed on night turn shall not, unless by mutual agreement 
between the Union and the firm, work more than five nights in any week, 
and th^ shall cease work not later than 6 a.m. each day. ' 

7. Tliat an undertaking be required from the firm tiiat they will guarantee 
that not less than day-rates are earned during the trial an* until flie settle¬ 
ment of the piece-rates. 

8. That all existing extra payments and allowances for night work shall 
be abolished, and in Ueu thereof, each worker commencing on a piece-work 
trial shall be paid is. fid. per night extra. 

9. That for all time worked after the usual stopping time, whether day or 
night, overtime rates shall be paid at the rate of an additional payment of 
3 *d. per hour. 

10. Broad and Narrow Work, Naprow goods shall be regarded as goods 
under 40 inches, and broad goods shall be regarded as goods of 40 inches and 
over. 
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FACTORY AND WqjiKSHOP ACT ^ PARTICULARS OF PIECE-WORK 

Wbt Stbnterhc pooled with Calendering, Uri.t-Streicuing, Folding, 
Making-up, and Warehouse 

The duties of the employees in these sets are to keep all machinery clean 
and well oiled and the belts in good order, all duties in connection with the 
producing of the goods to be dune in a satisfactory manner. The Dexijirtment, 
to be kept clean and orderly. 

The Rales of Pay mil be as follows : 

WetjStenterin^. . . . js. lojd. per 100 pieces of 30 yards 

'■Calendering and Uelt-Stretchi’ig . rjd. „ „ „ 

Folding.7d „ „ 

Warehouse .... sjd. 

The ordinary sets will consi.st of the folliiwing persons and their hour 
rates: * 

Men : i at 4id.; 4 at 4jd.; lO at 3d. 

Boys : i at ejd. 

Women and Girls : la at a^d.; 0 at ajd.; 11 at a jd.; 5 at i Jd.’ 

Ihroduclion. —The production for the wet stentering will be taken from 
recorders, and for the calendering, folding, and warehouse, iroin pieces folded 
off folding machine. 

The amount e.irned will bo pooled and di\ idc<l ''inoiig the sets in proportion 
to their hour nates and the hours worked. 

Any assistance retjuired by the sets imisl be paid for by the sets. 

A piece-work trial for eighh weeks, in accordance with the above details, 
will commence on Wcrlnesday Decemlu'r iH, loi-i. and during this trial the 
firm guarantee that no one will draw less than their hour rate of wages. 
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THR PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM 


The foUowing four documents illustrate the working of the lYeminm Bonos 
System in this country. The first is a copy of a short explanatory leaflet 
circulated in an important works on the introduction of the scheme. The 
second is the Carlisle Memorandum, agrecxl upon by the Engineering Employers* 
EederatXin and the Amalgfonatcd Swiety of Engineers in igtti, which is still 
the only national agreement regulating the system. The third dociment 
contains the rules for the working of the system drawn up by the Barrow-in- 
Furness engineers in igog, while the fourlli is a copy of the agreement under 
which disputes are now dealt with in Barrow, whore the system is in almost 
general operation. 


I 

PREMIUM BONUS SY’STEM 

This .system has been introduced in America with great success as the only 
solutibn of the twofold problem to reduce cost of production concurrently 
with increasing the wage of the worker. 

It is considered that in introducing this system at the Linot3rpe Factory, 
Broadheath, it will do away with the abuses of the present Piece-work System, 
and be satisfactory to all concerned. » 

The principle on which it is worked is as follows ; 

A basis time will be established for every job in the shop, and this timg 
will be so fixed that any man of average skill will be easily able to accomplish 
the job within it. 

The time for the job once having been fixed will never be changed uhtess the job, 
or method of executing it, or the machine on which it is done, is changed. 

When the job is done in less than this basis-time, he wil be paid for the 
time saved at half his time-rate. 

It is quite clear that, if an average man can execute the job within the 
basis time when first starting the Work, with practice he will soon be able to 
lessen that time considerably, and as the example below shows, bis weekly 
wage can be very considerably increased. In any case, every man will receive 
his time wage as a minimum, and as it is intended the basis times on a 
liberal scale, it is expected that it will be exceptional if any one working on a 
job on which the time has been fixed does not make a considerable premium. 
It will be to the firm’s interest as well‘as to the man’3 interest that every man 
shall earn a premium; for, as the time is reduced, the cost of the job to the 
firm is diminished; and it is for this rea.son that a basis time can be fiiged that 
^all never be altered, except under conditions mentioned in a previous para^ 
graph. 

Below is an example of how the System will work in practice; 
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US sup^se the basis time for a job be fixed at one hour. Suppose a 
man to m employed at^Gs. per week—^neoghly, his pay comes out at 8d. per 
Imur. As the man becomes familiar with the work, suppe^ng that he takes 
-^instead of one hour—tWrty-five minutes, he would be paid for thirty-five 
x^inutes at his time-rate, i.e. at 8(1. per hour, and for twenty-five minutes (the 
time saved) at 4d.‘per hour. He would therefore receive for thirty-five 
mmutes* work, pay at the rate of io*855d. per hour. In a week ocp|ppiea with 
this job, or a»series of similar jobs, he would have raised liis pay from 36s. 
per week to 48s.; and, as there is no Hmit to the increased pay that he mayjtraw, 
there is no reason why (with^increased experience in the work) kis pay should not 
far exceed even this amount. 

In factories in iynerica where this system has l>ecn introduced, it is by 
so moans unusual mr the men to draw premiums amounting to an increase 
of 6*<per^cnt on thmr wages. 


II 


TpE PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM 

Msmorandum of Decision in Central Conference lielwecn the Exkcutivb 
of the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the Executive 
Council of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, h^ld at 
Carlisle. August 10 and 20, 1902. 

1. lhat the employers’ representatives should convey tlie terms of the 
following memorandum to the members of the Fcdcnition ; and 

2. That the representatives of the A S.E. should, on the other hand, 
remove ^ restrictions to the working of a bones system in federated work- 

*8hops. 

Memory^dum Referred to 

The employers’ representatives have not the power to settle the conditions 
which should be observed in connection with the working of a bonus system, 
without having previously obtained authority from the Federation in proper 
form. 

They are, however, prepared to advise all employers who wish to establish 
such a system in the meantime to adopt the following suggestions : 

1. The time-rate of wages (for each job) should in all cases be paid. 

^ Overtime and nightshifte to be paid on the .same conditions as already 
prevail in each worksihop. 

3. A time limit, aft^ it has been (^tablisbed, slionld only be changed if 
the method or means of manufacture are clianged. 

4. No firm should establish the bonus system without intending to adhere 

to it. • • 


On behalf of thp Engineering Employers’ Federation, 

(Signed) Alex. Siemens— CAairmaw. 


On behalf of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 

(Signed) Alfred SuLLiCKS-^hairman. 
George N. Barnes — Secretary. 


Atti . 4 20, 1902. 


LOCAL RULES REGULATING THE PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM 
A.S.E.. S.E.M.. O.M.W.A., Barrow-in-Furness, January 1909. 

It ha*noT»flbeen deemed advisable that some bye-laws should be drawn 
up for the guidance of members working under the Premium Bonus System 
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in this district. The clauses contained in this memorandum are the accented 
terms. 

I.. The time-ratc of wages (for each job) should in all c^es be p!ud. 

2. Overtime and nightshift to be pmd on the same conditions as already 

prevail in each workshop for time-work. 

3. A time limit, after it has been established, should only be changed if 

the method or means of manufacture arc changed. « 

4. No firm should establish the Bonus System without intending to adhere 

* to it. ^ 

The only clause that has or is likely to be prolific of dispute is the third 
clause. It is open to abuse from employer and employe^ alike. 

Recording Time. 

We consider it absolutely necessary for all members to keep a record of 
the details and time given for each operation. 

Each operation sliould be confined to its own merits on the time given. 

AHeraiion of Time Basis. 

1. ^Any alteration of time through alteration of method must in all cases 

be retried by members to their secretary, and transferred from him to joint 
secretary for reference. ^ 

2. No alteration in time can be considered just which does not increase or 
decrease in equitable proportion to the labour or time required for such 
operation in comparison with tho original basis. 

Transfer of Work, 

1. In the event of work being transferref’ from one dc]>artment to another, 
we consider it a duty incumbent on incnil>ers of the joint Societies to supply 
all information to each other concerning the i^me. 

2. This can reasonably be done without trespass in any way on employer's 
time. 

General. 

As the system is intended to confer benefits lo employer and employed, 
there can be no reason for secrecy on cither side, if the s^tem is to be regixded 
as just and impartial. * 

The mere change of drawings or order number of any job does not warrant 
reduction in established basis, but should be conducted in conformity with 
clauses bearing on alterations in this circular. 

Unless the conditions herein expressed are sirictly complied with, and all 
changes made in harmony with cstabhshed times, members will be held in 
future as acting against the principles guiding the joint Upions in the working 
of the system. 


IV 

BARROW JOINT ENGINEERING TRADES 

Procedure to be observed in connection with the Adjustment 
OF Premium ^onus Basis Times 

Clause 1.—Where the job to be performed is the same as on previous 
occasions, and the means or method of production hacs not been changed, the 
basis time allowed shall be the recognised time for the job. ^CognisM tilnes 
shall not be reduced unless the means or method of produbtionahas been 
changed. 
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^Cbmie 2 .—^Where the work to be perjormed is not the same or where the 
tOMos or method of prcyluction has beeJ changed, or where the job is one 
whixdi has not previously been performed on Ihemium Bonus System, or one 
trhere there is no nicognised basis time for the job, the rate-fixer, having seen 
the job and taken out an estimate of the time to be occupied on the job, will, 
as soon as possible after the job has been given out, see the workman or 
workmen who are to perform the work, and pve any explanations,tbat may 
be desired regatding the time allowed. The intention is that the least possible 
time should be occupied in putting the workman in the position of kneyving 
wimt his basis time is for the job he is undertaking. The firm agree to make * 
^he neoessary arrangements to ensure this. 

Clause 3.—Basis Simes for new jobs shall be fixed having ijegard to the 
capacity m a workman of average ability. It is recognised that in the case 
of a BBW job the workman may be unable to carry out the work as expeditiously 
as on repeat jobs. To meet this, the firm agree, on the first job, an allowance 
may be made to the workman should the necessities of the case require this. 
Such allowance shall be based on the average earnings of the workman con¬ 
cerned for the previouj month. 

Clause 4.—In the event of the workman taking exception to tiic time 
allowed, the rate-fixer shall endeavour to convince him of the sufficiency of 
the time. Should he not succeed, he shall refer the matter to the chief rate- 
fixer for his opinion, and thereafter again sec the workman in accordance 
tibLCfcwitli • 

Claime 5.—Failing settlement between the raiefixors and the workman, 
the question shall be referred by the nite-lixer to the Appeals Section of the 
Rate-fixing Department. In order that the claim of the workman may be 
considered, a form will 1x5 supplied to the workman on w'hich he shall state 
hip claim, and hand the form to the representatives to be appointed under 
Qause 7 hereof, who shall thereafter submit the claim to the Appeals Section 
in accordance with this procedu^. Meantime the job shall be proceeded 
with. Settlements regarding basis times shall b<5 retrospective to the 
xnencement of the job on which the question is raised, and shall be final and 
bintog on all concerned. , « • 

Clause 6.—Complaints shall be dealt with by the Appeals Section in their 


order of pnonty. , , . , , , 

Clause 7.—Fortlic purpose of discussion of appeals JoOKod, two representa¬ 
tives shall be chosen fromi^eir own number by each trade in each mam 
department of the works, who shall be authoriswl by the workman to confer 
witii the Appeals Section of the Rate-fixing Department (i^mposed of two 
of the firm) on questions affecting the trade and department they 
represent. For example, on a turning question in the Howitzer Department, 
two turners from that department would confer with Uie Appeals Section, 
and similarly in fitting questions two fitters would confer 'with the i^p^s 
Section. The representative* appointed in the terms of this Cla^ shall be 
given fa ci lities, if dpsired, for examining cards and rcjcords relating to any 

question referr^ to them. , •,< j ■ j u 

^ Clause 8;—The rate-fixer and the workman concerned may, if desired, be 

called upon to give evidence. , . , - 

‘ C/ouse 9.—Failing settlement being arrived at m the procMdmgs before 
the Appe^ Section, the question may be rcfLircd, without further argument, 

^ foregoii^ procedure shall be followed in the care of claims 

for tdlowance over or above the basis time stated on the job card, and also 
<11 cases where in the execution of the jab it is necessary to make further 

card containing tte principal partieulare 
leUiing trfthe job and tne basis time shall detachable and may be retained 

^ Pav-unes.— Pay-lines shall be given on which 
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shall he inserted particnlars of the total time worked, the bonus ramed, ^ 
the allowances and deductions applicable to the jay to which the paj-lM 
refers. A copy of the pay-line shall be given to each workman along with ffis 
pay. and shall be retained by him. , , , x 4, 

Workmen shall be paid on time check, but the firm on failure to 
cards and after warning the workmen concerned, shall be entitled, pending 
return of^the card, to withhold payment of wages due. 
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I'KICE LISTS 


I HAVE before me a nuijiber of typical piece-work price lists. Two short lists 
are leprodnced in full as an indication of their general character. These are, 
first, a colliery list for Number 4 Scam at an important South Wales colliery, 
where most of the work is done piece-work, and secondly, a recent list from 
the boot and shoe industry “ lor lasting and finishing the British Army ankle 
boot." Short as these lists are, in comparison with the more complicated 
lists in many trades, they will serve to indicate the general character of piece¬ 
work " statements ” agreed to between employers and Trade Unions. A fist 
of a few of the other lists before me is ai>peniled with a view to giving some 
indication of the variety in existence. 


I 

SCHEDULE OF PRICES payable for Dead and other Work when 

PROPERLY AND SATISFACTORILY PERFORMED IN THE WORKING OF No. 4 

Seam, Standard 1915. 


Cutting 


Barry or 

Nottingham 

System 


Description of Work. Rate. 

s. d. 

Cutting J.arge Clean Coal . . . a 4 per ton 

Note .—^The price paid for lairgc Coal 
covers the price of any sm^l sent 
out in the trams with the Large 
Coal. 

When thif system is adopted the pay¬ 
ment is in respect of all work per¬ 
formed in shifting the partings and 
the roads in the face, standing ail 
props and fiats set in the face, and 
gobbing and wiiUing in gob all 
rubbish made in the face where there 
is room for it in the gob, at *03. tuu 

When thfetotal thickness of the seam, in- 
ciuimig the rashes underneath the 
seam, is below from 5 ft. to 4 ft. 

10 in., the Barry# System is con- 
sidefhd to become impracticable, 
and the Still System will have to 
be adopted, but only when the 
change in thickness lakes place over 
considerable areas. 
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Thickness 

Clause. 


Clop. 


Cleaning 
Coal, Etc. 


Cutting 
Bottom in 
Barsy Faces 


Double Shift 
IN Barry Road 
AND Stalls. 
Headings 


Airway. 


Timber. 
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DescriptionofWork, ' RaU. ■ 

I. d« 

The minimum thickness of coaMio the 
scam is to be regarded as 4 ft. 6 in. 

An extra payment of Jd. per ton fcfr 
every inch below this thickness is 
payable. 

In mrry work, clod above coal, and 
rashes under coal, to be added to¬ 
gether and paid for at o-36d. per ton 
per inch after the first Six inches, 
which are to be included in the cut¬ 
ting price of the coal. In Stall wc|.'k, 
the rashes will be cut in the ren ds 
and paid for as bottom. 

Note. —The first six inches of Top Clod 
on the road must be paid for as 
rippings : the remainder to be paid 
as arranged for in the Schedule. 

Cleaning the Coal and shifting and gob¬ 
bing the stones in the coal up to 
three inches in thickness i^d. per 
ton; when they exceed three inches 
in thickness, the excess thickness to 
be paid for on the clod scale. 

Note .—The 1 id. Will be payable under 
any circumstances 

When it becomes necessary to cut 
bottom tlirough the Barry Faces by 
reason of the thinness of the section, 
such bottom will become payable 
per yard forward, at . . . o li per inch 


On night coal, when instructed by the 
Management to do so , 

Narrow, single turn .... 
Wide, through faces .... 
Main Level Headings 
Double turns in Headings . 

Treble shifts in Headings . 

Barry or Nottingham Roads 
Temporary Roads, unless exceeding 12 
yards in length . , 

Temporary Roads, exceeding 12 yards in 
length to be paid for from the 

turning . 

All Headings and Barry Roads to be 
12 ft. wide. 

Airway. 

Walling sides of Headings, for each side 
Note. —A deduction of onetyard to be 
made for each cog. 

Timber 9 ft. .. 

Timber GJ ft. . . . * . 

Flats ...... 

Cogs ....*. 

Repairing Posts .... 

Props out (unbroken) 


o 3 
7 1 
4 ” 

4 II 

2 7'5 

5 3 
I 9 


per ton 
per yard 


Mil 

I 9 

3 o 
o 4 


2 

I 

1 

2 
'k'l 

O 


4 per pMr* 
9 .• 

6 

o* eaclv 
6 .. 

3 ^' .. 
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Description of Work. Kate, 

■ ,TrBiBEit—Cowi, PropE^out (broken) , , .0 1*5 each 

-t 7 iHX>ADlNG. Unloving and Walling Kubbish , o 6 per tram 
billing Kubbish . . , .06 „ 

Shifting Kubbh^ . . . .06 ,, 

Filling Water.o G per cask 

Waste. When walled from bottom to top, keep- * 

ing a clear space of (rom 3 to 4 ft. 
between coal and gob , . .09 per^ard 

Tuming^tall.60 

l^b adjoining boundary barrier, or when 
instructed by the Management, but 
no Rib to be paid for wiicn Heading 
price is jiaid on road . , .16 

Itipping top or cutting bottom in head¬ 
ings, levels or Nottingham Road, 

7 ft. wide, per inch per yard . o 2*5 
Ripping top or cutting lK)ttom in stalls 
not less than 5 ft. wide, per inch 
per yard , . . . , o 2*2 

Note.—Ono flat to be paid for eJich 
side of a Barry Road, (;ach sliifting 
of face throughout, when necessary, 
otherwt'/i two posts eacli side. 

When special timlKring becomes neces¬ 
sary in the face other than the 
ordinary flats and posts, .such tim¬ 
bering work is to be paid for extra 
as per list, when set up, arid lagged 
by spccilicfdirection of the Manage¬ 
ment. 

Daywokk. Daywork as per 9 ft. 1 ist. Cu.sloms and 

practices operating in 6 ft. and 9 ft. 
scams to apply to this scam. 


THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR 
THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE OF NORTHAMPTON 

• • 

Statement for^ I*asting and Finishing the British Army Ankle Boot 
agreed betweenfthe Nortliarajittm Bo<ft Manufacturers’ Association and 
the No. i Northampton Branch of the Boot Operatives’ Union, December 
2, 1916. 

I.ASTING 

Per do2. prs. 

Tacking ’p backs, stilleners properly jneparc’d, one tack . . . 

Ditto, two tacks , , ^ .j* 

Rex pulFover, without toe-pJiff • . . * «. 

Ditto, with toe-puff, operator bi position yun ..... 3 t“* 

Jointing, after Rex, four pl^cs • .. 5 ’ 

Consol Uating, properly joinbid, B.U. B-5. 2 l 5 ‘ 

DitV>. Re^. No. 2 .. 

Rex ^unding-iip .jj* 

Attaching’throngh-niiddles, eight places ...••• 
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Catting string and slipping ofi, hinge last 

Ditto. Tjlock fast . . . n . . - 

Loose-nailing." 

Sole attaching, eight tacks. 

Ditto, with piece-sole. 

Stitching, Model M. 

Ditto, £tpid. 

Screwing all ronnd, as per sealed pattern. Mew Rapid 
Ditta other. . . . . 

Levelling Machine, Hercules . , , . i . 


rtxaot. vtm 
. ^ 



AU bench work according to shop arrangement. 


Finishing 


As to heels, when heel is attached— 


Per doz. 

Breasting and clearing, one operation (not less than 8o per cent must 

be cleared). 

Breasting only. 

Clearing only. 

Heel-trimming and riinding. 

Ditto, not randed. 

Edge-trimming— • 

Starting from a minimum of 5}d. per dozen pairs, there shall be an 
advance of one halfpenny per dozen pairs, with the exception of 
those houses already paying yjd. per dozen pairs, and upwards. 

Rough and fine heel-scouring. 

Seat-wheeling. 

Ihidding, he^ to be coloured . . .. 

Edge-setting, colour own work. 

DiUo, not coloured. 

All other operations to be left to present shop arrangements. 


prs. 





IM. 

7 d. 

fid. 


General Conditions 

, 9 

1. The Statement is for operatives i8 years of age and upwards. • 

2. It is decided that the Army Statement shall come into work DoeSmber 
II, and that Shop Statements for civilian work shall be fixed up in each 
factory to work along with the Army Statement, but as it is anticipated that 
all factories will not be ready for civilian Shop Statements by tlat date, 
workers are asked not to wait for same, as it if agreed that aiforts shall be 
mutually made to fix up all Shop Statements for civilian trade by the end of 
the year. Any moneys earned above wages received ou the basis of such 
Statement when fixed up, shall be paid from the full week commencing 
December ii. As, and when Statements are mutually agreed upon at the 
various factories, employees can commence working to same forthwith. 

3. It is agreed that the Statements are to be worked to on the supple-' 
mentary wage principle, viz. that all workers sh^l receive not less than their 
present wages for 52I hours' work weekly, and all work done in excess of the 
agreed rates for wages received shall be paid for accordingly. 

4. It is agreed that this is a weekly and not a daily Statement. Also, that 
a worker shall not be penalised fora break-down in machinery if he is kept iif 
the factory. 

5. That the War Bonus paid during this period is be counted as an extra, 
and not as part of wages in calculating totals and earnings. 
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SOME TYPICAL PRICE LISTS 
A. Cotton 

The Oldham Spinners’ list. 

The Bolton Spinners’ List. / 

The Blackburn List for Stubbing, Intermaliatc and Roving. 

The Universal last for Flat Cards (Card-room Operatives). 

’The Universal List for Frames (Card-room Operatives). 

The Uniform List lor Weaving. 

The Cojpe Coloufei Goods List (Weavers). 

H. Other Textiles 

The Huddersfield Woollen Weavers’ l.isl. 

The I-eicestcr Ho.se List. 

The Leicester Shirts, Pants, Orcsses, Vests, and Trousers List. 

The Leicester 'Trimmers’ Price List. 

The Nottingham laice Trade Lists. 

The Macclesfield Silk Trade I.ist 
’The Kidderminster Bnisscls Carjiet l.ist. 

The Mcicester Elastic Web List. 

The Bradford and Halifax Shdibing llyeing List. 

, iS 

C. Boots and SHOh,s 

Northampton Statement for Ivastinf< and l^nishinK the British Army Ankle 
Boot. p 

Kettering Men's M.S. Lasting Statement. 

Lfdc^tcr No. 3 (Women's) Stiitcment for Closing. 

Leicester No. 1 Piece-work Statement for Toasting Machines. 

London Uniform Statement. 

Northampton Clickers' Quantity Statement. 

Manchester Hand-sewn Boot Trade Stalemtmt. 

Amalgamated Union of ik)-opcrativ» Kmployecs* Natiounl Minimum State¬ 
smen! for Boot Kepairers. 

D. Clothini. 

London Time IvOg (Dn*ss and Frock Coats). 

Blackburn Machine Log. 

Denton List of Prices for t-’ur and Wool Hats. 


H. Printing 

The London Scale oi Prices lor Compositors’ Work (Book, Jobbing, Parlia¬ 
mentary, and News). 

Typographical Association Linotype Machne Em®®- 

Typor -iphical Associatioif Monotype Keybo:ird Rules. , 

Londbu. Minimum List ofrriccs for I»iecc-work Case-making (Bookbinders). 


F. Transport 

Coal Trimming and Bunkering Itiites (all districts. 

Fedmation.) * 

I^ndon TimlKr Porters’ List. 

Bristol Ciain-Porters’ List. 

London Stevedores’ List (general cargoes). 


Transport Workers’ 
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G, Woodworking 

Bnrton-on-Trent Coopere' List, 
liveipool Coopers’ List. 

H. Glass 

Yorkshire Q^ass Bottle Makers’ list. 

i. Mining 

Numerous Pit and Seams Lists from South Wales, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, etc. 
‘ Also Lists for Limestone Quarries, etc, 

J. Iron and Steel 

North of England Puddlers' List. 

South Wales Tinplate Trade list. 

K. Shipbuilding 

Clyde Riveters’ list. 

T;^e and Wear Riveters’ list. 

BelfasifCaulkers’ List. 

Hebbum (Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie) Drillers’ list. 

North Shields (Edward Brothers) Hand Drillers’ List. 

L. Miscellaneous Metal Trades 

South Staffordshire Wrought Nail Trade List. 

South Staffordshire Nut and Bolt Trade list. 

Chain-makers’ Admiralty Chain List. t 
London Tin and Iron Ware, Baths, etc., list. 


M. Brushmaking 

London Brushmakers’ List. 


N. Building 

. Leicester Slaters’ and Tilers’ list. 

Note .—A long list of piece-work statements and price lists in operation ill', 
1910 is included in the Board of Trade Report on CoUeclive Agreements published' 
in that year (Cd. 5366). 



APPENDIX G 

THE GRADING OF LABOUK 

Ws saw in the first chapter of this book that in certain cases an attempt is 
made to apply the ptinciple of Labour “ grading/' i.e. to grade the various 
classes of workers in accordance with their varying dcgrci« of skill. Such 
a S)r 3 tem. we saw, prevails to a slight extent iti certain branches of the furnish¬ 
ing trades. It has, however, been developed into a definite and comprehensive 
system, fully sanctioned^ by collective agreement, only in one case that has 
^me to my notice. This case is that of the Binningliam bra^ trades; and 
it des#vcs separate exposition if only on account of the importance att^h^ 
to it by some of those wrho have had cxperienc.e of its working. I take the 
account of it verbatim from Mr. W. A. Dailey's Life Story of W. J, Davis, 
which is now out of print: ^ 

** The workmen are graded into seven classes, these classes being denoted 
by different coloured adliesivc stamps affixed to their membersMp cards, 
vi2. yellow, green, brown, blue, grey, red, and mauve. The issue of these 
cards is in ^e hands of the Executive of the men's Society, and each caid must 
be provided with suitable space for the workman's number at his works and 
in his Society, and also for his name and signature. 

It has bean suggested, and indeed it is ultimately hoped, that the ^sue 
of the grade cards will, in the near future, be ma<lc the joint duty of the 
Society and the manager %f the MunicijKil Brass Tradtw Se.liool. Inis, if it 
ean**^ brought about, will obviously be a most desirable thing, not only 
for tne men but also for the trade. It would link up. as it were, the Technical’ 
School with the workshop. Surely a much needed reform not only in tiie 
brass trade but in many others." 

Set out on following pages are the particulars of the seven grades or classes, 
toge^er with the quaUficat^ns fur each grade. It will be seen that the lowest 
grade (yellow) is lor improvers of 2T years of age, and carries with it a 
minimum wage of and a fraction per hour, or 25s. per week. The next 
grade (green) requires a three years' qualification, and the minimum for this 
u 6Jd., less a fraction, per hour, or 27s. per week. So the men go on from 
grade to grade, until they reach the ‘ blue ' grade with its 35s. per week, or 
the ' grey ' grade, the minimum of which is 37s. per week. Rut this is not 
all, for provision is made rfor experts, ana also for first-class experts. The 
form' .. known as the ‘ red ‘ grade, inclurles dressers, art bronzers, chasers, 
patternmakers, burnishers; makers-up, and stamjHjrs, and to them is secumd 
a minimum wage of 8|d. per hour, or 3 qs. per week. The latter ^ade (mauve), 

/ which by the way is coq^ned to polislfeis, lays down a minimum of 41s. 
per week. 

——»—.—*-- 

* TheJLif^tory of W. J. Davis, J.P. (Birmingham Ihintors, Ltd., 1914. 
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gUAUFICATZONS 

A. — Yellouf. ^ 

Improvers of 21 years of age. , 

Minimum wage, 5^. and a fraction per hour, or per week 25s. 

B. — Grecn^frade. 

21 years of age. Three years' qualihcation in the trade. 

Dtsssers who turn over plalA work and arc used to tapping and plate, 
screwing and can filc-ovor at tlic vice. ' 

Polidiers.—Tliosc who have worked at their trade three years and who 
emery-bob. rough, or mop common work, and finish barrjiled work. 

Wppers.—Ordinary dii>pers and bronzers. I * 1 

• Burnishers who burnish tubes and common work at Ine lathe or vicer 
Chasers and repairers who have had three years’ continuous experience ' 
in the branch. 

Semi-skilled makers-up who bend tubes by the block, hie and tie on, and 
bmze common and medium class w'ork. 

Stampers who run their own forces and stamp ordinary shallow work.*^ 
Minimum wage, 6|d. less a fraction per hour, or per week 27s. 6d. 

C. — B^'own Grade. 

21 years of age, with four years qualihcation in the trade. 

Dressers who turn, screw inside and out, and hie hat and true at the vice. 
Polishers.-• Those who have ivorkcd at their trade hve years, and who 
either emery-bob, rough, or mop and finish any common work. 

Dippers.—All-round dippers and bronzers. ^ 

Burnishers. - Advanced bnmisbers used to hook and straight burnishing 
on the vice and shell work on the lathe. 

Chasers and repairers who chase and repair bcitcr-cla^ work. 

Makers-up who bend, file, ht, and solder better-class work. 

Stampers who run their own forces and stamp deep shell work. 

Minimum wage, 6Jd. and a fraction per hour, or per week 313. 

D (i ).—Blue Grade. 

21 years of age, with six years’ qualification ii/che trade. ^ 

Dressers who turn, screw inside and out, plug and seat, file fiat and sqfuar6‘ 
at the vice, and finish their own work throughout. 

Polishers.—Those wlio are experts in grades above, and do all (not any) 
of the above processes in common work ; those who do all the above processes 
in above grades, and emery-bob, and mop best work. 

Dippers who qualify in the preceding grade, and also do art bronzing and 
colouring, or electro-plating, or have a knowledge of electro-plating and 
solutions. « 

Burnishers who are expert hook and straight burnishers at the vice, and 
satisfactorily burnish deep thin shell work at tiie lathe. 

Chasers and mpairers who properly chase and repair best work, and 
experts at their trade. 

Makers-up who have advanced knowledge anti ex])erience of all classes 
of the trade or branch in which they are employeii. 

Stampers who undertake all classes of deep or shallow work in all strei^ftlu 
of tile metal used. * 

Minimum wage. yfd. and a fractiln per hour, Of per week 35s. 

D (2).— Grey. 

Polishers only. Those who rough or finish best work. 

Minimum wage, S^d. less a fraction i>er hour, or per week 378. 
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i'M (i)*— 

' Dres^n who hav^ a complete cx{%rt kaowledgc and experience of aU 
'iOlasses of lathe vice work, or work to blue prints or drawings. 

^ Art bronzers who have an expert knowledge of art -bronzing or metal 
colouring, or electro depositing and solutions. 

Chasers. 

Patternmakers. 

Burnishers who are experts in speed a * quality in all classes of work. 

Makers-j||i who make j^p hc.st work throughout. 

Stampers who arc experts in all classes of work. 

Minimum wag(% B^d. and a fraction per hour, or per week 30s. 

E^^Mauve . 

Polishers only.—First-class expert in all processes—in fact, a first-rate 
workman; or charge-hand, with duty of being responsible for all work, order, 
«tc., in the .shop. 

Minimum wage, ^^d. less a fniction per hour, or per week 41s, 

It has been seen in a previous chapter that the bniss trades are most 
complex. Indeed, so complex that much difficulty was at first found in being 
.able to enumerate the qualifications of every process or subdivision of the 
different btanciics of the industry, it is therefore to be understood ^at the 
qualifications set out above must, in some instances, serve only asm basis 
nponewhich the workman is graded, i’ruvision in the .scheme is therefore 
made for a workman's general usefulness as a member of the brass trade to 
receive consideration where and when such usefulness is served apart from 
his work as a specialist only. 

The actual gpidiug, as has already been iiuinted out, is done byr the men's 
organisation. For this purpose a ' gtading committee ' of experts is annually 
appointed by the executive. Employers have the right to challenge the 
qualifications of the holder of smy ticket, and require him to submit lumseU 
tor examination by the managers of the Municipal Hniss 'Irades School, in 
conjunction with a representative nominated by the Employers' Association, 
together with a representative nominated by the men's organisation. Should 
the decision be against tlic workman, it shall be at tin; discretion of the Society 
to put such workman down one grade; if, on the oilier hand, it be in favour 
of the workman, the emjiJoyer sliall pay a fee of los. to the Municipal Brass 
Trades Stiool. In either event, however, the employer sliall not be bound to 
reixfctate the challenged workman. . 

'The examination is conducted on practical lines, anrtncludes the various 
processes in the workman's particuUir branch of the trade. The result of the 
challenge Is, after the examination, endorsed on the workman's ctird, and, if 
thraeadveije decisions arc endorsed, the workman automatically drops back 
one grade. * 

Any workman m-aded by the Society shall have the right to qualify for a 
higher grade, by submitting lumself for examination by the before-mentioned 
aShori^, if required to do so by his employer. Tlie same conditions prevail 
as in the case of an employer challenging ttic qu.ilific.itious of a workman, and, 
'should the decision bo in favour of the workman, tlie los. fee is paid by the 
employer to the school. On the other hand, if the decision be adverse to the 
work tan, the fee is paidliy his Soaety. and the workman remains at least 
dx months in the grade h#was placed previous to tlie examination. 

' 'The grading committe has done its work well, and up to the present time 
smjdoyers have had to challenge the qualification of very few of their men, 
Traly an eloquent testimAy to the cartfexercised in grading.” 

* 'The Snostion has often been raised whetlier it would be possible or desirable 
to exteiith^Micme to other trades. To Mr. W. J. Davis and his biographer. 
Who was at one time Mr. Davis's Assistiuit Secretary in the National Society 
af Brassworkers, it stands for a new and important departure in methods of 
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wage-payment. " H there is anything in indnstrial organisation, sajra Mr. 
Dahey, * more hated by Mr. Davir&in the strike,(,it m probtoly wlmt is 
known as the ' standard rate' without regard to individual ment and 
capacity. To him such a system stifles ambition and stuUifles incentiv^ 
and, moreover, is bound, sooner or later, to have a dis^trous efiect on tu# 
trade itself, as well as a demoralising effect on the worker. ■ j. ^i. 

The “ »“ading system," then, is put fomard as an altcraative to the 
standard rate, and as a means of supplying incentive. In this it closely re- 
sembloc? the various systems of payment by results, to which ajso it may be 
regarded as a possible alternative. . ? . ' .. 

Such grading by means of coUective bargainmg is. m we saw, quite a 
different thing from individual grading of e;tch worker by Jthe. employer, such 
as prevails in weakly organised trades. It is more like ilie very Jrequent 
practice of paying workers an advance on the stendard rate for speci^^^Jj, 
0.e. in the tool-room. As long as inequality of remuneration persiste at aU 
within a trade, or as long as skilled and unskilled workers are paid at dme^t 
rates there would seem to be no objection in principle to further grading, 
provided that the number of grades remains small, and that the actual p^ng 
18 carried out by the Unions themselves and fully safeguarded by coUectiye 
bargaining. It is, however, doubtful whether the system is capabte of 
adaptation over wide areas or to complicated trades or industries, though it^* 
is quito,possible that it may spread in small trades and in individual establish¬ 
ments. It may even, in conjunction with other principles, fonn an element 
in the method of fixing and adjusting remuneration in the future evert in so 
complicated an industry as engmeering. It would indcM, even in that c^, 
be largely a rogularisation and extension of a method which alrcMy prevaols , 
widely in an unregulated form in the case of special classes of work. 
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